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TENDENCIES 


in SALMON FISHING 


The New School of the Dry Fly Has Wrought Great Changes 


in the Sport 


By Douctas WETMORE CLINCH 


the 9th of April 1795, the tenth 

Lord Home killed thirty-eight 
salmon ranging from 6 to 36 pounds, 
while fishing on the Dee, in Scot- 
land, with a fifteen-foot rod and 
hair-line and, presumedly, his 
winch lashed to his waist. In mid- 
summer 1925 Mr. George M. L. 
LaBranche, long after the early 
Scotch fishing was over, rose 
twenty-three salmon in four days 
fishing with a dry fly on the Dee 
as the guest of Mr. A. H. E. Wood, 
the peer of present-day British 
salmon anglers. Bridging this span of 
one hundred and thirty years, is an 
accumulated interest in salmon fishing, 
which, from a British standpoint, is 
best illustrated by the fact that as 
soon as it became known that Mr. La- 
Branche contemplated a British trip 
that he was deluged with invitations 
to fish the most coveted and historic, 
if not altogether sacred water. To 
what, one may ask, is this increased 
interest in fishing for salmon with a 
fly due? 

Unquestionably to the fact that cer- 
tain remarkable scores of recent years 
can be traced to the now established 
truth that salmon, some time in from 
the sea, will suck in insects which they 
apparently chew, but do not swallow, 
and that such fish can be hooked with 
a fly fished close to the surface of the 
water. Certain of the older school of 
salmon fishermen had observed this 
tendency and, though experiments 
were being carried on by British an- 
glers on Norwegian and British rivers, 
and by Americans on Canadian rivers, 


O* a rainy day in an east wind, 


Working out a pool. 


the general angling public was appar- 
ently unaware of the remarkable re- 
sults until the appearance in 1922 of 
Mr. Hewitt’s book. 


HIS book, of which twenty odd 
copies were available in the Lon- 
don market in the fall of 1922, almost 
six months after its appearance in 
New York, created so much interest 
that the angling press was fairly 
swamped with the outpourings of 
ardent advocates, and not a few re- 
actionaries who beheld their sacred 
traditions beginning to totter. And 
then in 1924 Mr. LaBranche’s book 
was published. 
But these two books served an addi- 
tional purpose, for they directed at- 
tention to the equally remarkable re- 
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sults achieved by the late Mr. E. M. 
Crosfield and Mr. Wood. Meanwhile 
the conclusions reached by scale read- 
ing and the study of propagation by 
Mr. J. Arthur Hutton, Mr. Calder- 
wood, and Mr. W. J. M. Menzies, 
marked a great advance in our 
knowledge of the habits of salmon 
and the history of their life in the 
river and sea. As a net result the 
advocates of the new methods took 
fish when all others failed, and at 
least one month was added, par- 
ticularly on Canadian rivers, to 
each season, already overcrowded, 
to say nothing of the value of the wa- 
ter. 


ACKLE makers, whose business had 
descended from generation to gen- 
eration, revised their catalogues to in- 
clude the new rods, the new flies, and 
fine leaders. The improvement in reels 
was not so marked. 

To trace this development of the use 
of light tackle is rather stimulating. 
Mr. Wood first gave consideration to 
the possibilities of such fishing while 
in Ireland in 1904. The late Major 
Fraser began his experiments about 
1906-07, and we find that Major Fra- 
ser wrote to the Fishing Gazette as 
follows: 

“T have landed during the last four 
years, some twenty salmon on the dry 
fly, and lost several through break- 
age, both in Ireland and in Scotland. 
It makes salmon fishing possible with 
a fair chance of success in almost still 
pools on clear days, when fishing with 
the fly in the orthodox manner would 
be hopeless. ... It is possible to fish 
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A fine pair of salmon killed on dry fly snshle. 


from the lower end, which is often 
useless, owing to the trees or the dan- 
ger of the fish seeing one. 

“As a rule when a salmon takes a 
fly he makes a head and tail rise, but 
not always. Do not strike at once, 
pause and then strike. A salmon takes 
the floater in a very leisurely manner, 
and I presume he shuts his mouth in 
the same leisurely way. If you strike 
at once the fly is out of his mouth be- 
fore he has time to shut it.” 


i iene apparently is the first authen- 
tic record of the advent of the 


new school. It was not till 1913 that 
Mr. Wood carried his experiments fur- 
ther while fishing on the Dee. Mean- 
while the late Mr. Ambrose Monell 
maintained a duplicate equipment of 
motor boat and dory at Bay of Islands, 
Newfoundland, and had been fishing 
in Norway and, I believe, the Labra- 
dor. In June, 1910, I met Mr. Monell 
on his way to Newfoundland and sug- 
gested he acquire the Upsalquitch when 
the lease was available in 1911. The 
last time I saw him alive was of a 
July evening when, having run the 
North Branch of the Upsalquitch, we 
stopped long enough to see his boy kill 
his first salmon in the now famous 
Fork’s Pool. 

The first record we have of a salmon 
being killed on the dry fly in Canadian 
or Newfoundland waters is in Mr. La- 
Branche’s book, when he mentions that 
Mr. Monell had two years previous to 
his own efforts taken a fifteen-pound 
fish with a No. 12 Whirling Dun. Mr. 
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Hewitt and Mr. Beadleston were also 
guests of Mr. Monell on the Upsal- 
quitch. And still no particular pub- 
licity was given to their experiments 
though it was during the period that 
the now famous Monell rod was devel- 
oped. Then in 1921 three very perti- 
nent events took place. Dr. Halford 
Morlan, fishing on the Eagle river in 
Labrador with a single-handed rod, 
killed fifty salmon in one day on the 
dry fly. Mr. Harold Wilson, fishing 
in Norway, had some unusual experi- 
ences, while Mr. Hewitt, fishing as the 
guest of Judge Van Ettan on the Lit- 
tle Restigouche, dropped down to the 
water of Mr. Archibald Rogers. In 
November, 1922, Mr. Wilson wrote the 
Fishing Gazette as follows: 

“Your article in the Fishing Gazette 
of November 11th on Mr. Hewitt’s 
book is most interesting. It tallies 
with my experience in Norway, where 
we used the dry fly with great success 
the last two seasons with a six-ounce, 
nine-foot trout rod. 

“In 1921, during the summer, in 
South Norway, these dry conditions 
were very marked, and our river fell 
five feet. 

“We did very well for three weeks 
till the ribs of the river showed gin- 
clear water and the foss became a 
trickle, with hardly any stream to 
work an ordinary fly. 

“We nearly gave it up and sent our 
gillies off to make their hay. 

“One evening my son and I took out 
a nine-foot trout rod, and, seeing a fish 
rise in the still water and bright sun, 


I cast the nearest approach 
to a dry fly I could find, a 
nondescript %4-inch sea- 
trout fly, with yellow pig’s 
wool body, into the ring of 
the rise and the fly did not 
have time to sink before it 
was taken by a fish of about 
9 pounds. Next day we 
went out to fish the rise in 
bright still conditions, 
killed 13 fish, and continued 
to make good catches dur- 
ing the remainder of our 
stay. The method was te 
wait for a rise, get near the 
spot, rather below, cast 
the dry fly into the ring 
and move the fly by taking 
the slack with the left hand, 
and the results were sur- 
prising. This year I went 
out armed with Mr. Fras- 
er’s dry flies and “aurland” 
floating flies, Capt. J. A. 
Morrison’s patterns. Un- 
like last year we had plenty 
of water and only tried the 
dry fly when ordinary 
methods failed. The first 
experiment was when I had 
risen a fish twice and tried all sorts of 
flies, as a last resort put up the 
trout rod with an “aurland” well oiled, 
the fly floated over the fish for 
some seconds, and I was just about to 
take it off the water, when up came the 
fish and was well hooked. This or a 
double hooked Fraser generally got a 
rise, and if one gave the fish time to 
turn it, it was hooked. Thus the fact 
was established to my satisfaction, that 
in still water, say 5 to 6 feet deep, fish 
will take a floating fly fairly well if 
one fishes fine enough. I have been 
working on floating flies ever since my 
return from Norway, and I hope next 
season to satisfy myself and the fish! 
The trouble is to get a fly with a hook 
large enough without sinking the fly 
too soon.” ~ 


HAT happened to Mr. Hewitt, or 

rather the fish, is most absorbing- 
ly set forth in his book and so well il- 
lustrated by the pictures made by Mr. 
Clark. Under the ideal conditions of an 
extremely large run of fish, so large in 
the Bogan Pool that as one ran down 
over it the fish rolled back as one would 
roll two huge rugs to one side, and a 
straight run of water ideally suited to 
the dry fly, Mr. Hewitt established a 
precedent that Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Thompson have followed from July till 
the end of the season, each season 
since. On such seemingly little things 
do great events sometimes depend, for 
had Judge Van Ettan not dropped 
down river we might not have had Mr. 
Hewitt’s book which had a two-fold 
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effect, first of setting forth 
in black and white what he 
himself had actually accom- 
plished—the focusing of the 
salmon angling world on 
the possibilities of dry fish- 
ing for salmon which in 
turn directed proper pub- 
licity to what meanwhile 
had been going on in a quiet 
way on the water fished by 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Crosfield, 
and Major G. L. Ashley 
Dodd. The two later hav- 
ing written for Messrs. 
Farlow let us first ‘quote 
from the observations of 
Major Dodd. 

“To the best of my know- 
ledge the first serious at- 
tempt to fish for salmon 
with a dry fly originated 
with the late Major J. R. 
Fraser, C. M. G., in, I 
think, the year 1906. The 
idea of taking it up seri- 
ously was suggested to him 
by the not uncommon oc- 
currence on the river Test, 
of a salmon rising in taking 
a Mayfly, when he was fish- 
ing for trout on the lower waters fre- 
quented by salmon. 


— G a skilled fly-tier, he then tied 
a series of floating flies more or 
less on the principal of the Mayfly, 
but of a somewhat stronger construc- 
tion, and incorporating some of the 
feathers which from time immemorial 
have been recognized material for some 
of the most successful salmon flies. 
With these he experimented, also en- 
trusting the writer of this article with 
a duplicate set, in the summer of 1907. 

When fishing for trout on the lower 
Test we usually carried a stout Mayfly 
cast (leader) and one or two of these 
flies, using them in precisely a similar 
manner to the ordinary Mayfly, when 
we had reason to suspect a salmon in 
our neighborhood. At first we had a 
great measure of disappointment, ow- 
ing to several causes: 

(1) We were constantly run out 
and broken, owing to our only using 
light trout rods and an ordinary taper- 
ed dry fly line (being run out and 
broken means, of course, that a fish 
has gotten beyond control and the line 
around a rock or other obstruction) 
without backing, the salmon often be- 
ing large and the weeds in the Test 
being many. The remedy for this, ob- 
viously, was a somewhat stiffer rod and 
plenty of backing on a rather larger 
winch; an 11-foot cane and about 50 
yards of backing we found suitable. 

(2) We often missed a _ salmon 
when he rose; this we eventually dis- 
covered was by striking too quickly; a 


Casting over a pool from the gravelly shore. 


salmon, for some reason closes his lips 
on a fly in a more leisurely manner 
than a trout, and should be given time. 

As he generally rises head and tail 
when taking a floating fly, one usually 
has plenty of time, especially when 
fishing upstream, and my own rule is 
not to strike till either I see the line 
tighten or till he disappears on his 
downward course. The head and tail 
rise is one of the principal attractions 
of this style of fishing, and I think that 
every salmon fisherman will agree with 
me that the mental photograph of indi- 
vidual salmon which have risen to them 
is in this way indelibly engraved on 
their memories as one of the greatest 
thrills which this noble fish can produce. 

(3) Owing to the wire of the hooks 
being of necessity very light, we found 
the ordinary pattern very liable to pull 
out, especially when a weight of weeds 
was on the line, so we eventually favor- 
ed a double hook with a turned-up eye. 


OW for a word as to the actual use 

of the dry fly for salmon. I do 
not for one moment want to infer that 
it should be a standard method to be 
used on all occasions, but I certainly 
affirm that a dry fly, properly used, 
will on occasion catch a salmon when 
any other bait would be absolutely use- 
less. Take for instance, a blazing hot 
day in low water when a salmon can 
be seen lying under a tree or behind a 
rock in comparatively shallow water; 
the ordinary fisherman would look idly 
at that fish, estimate his weight, and 
go his way, knowing that in that posi- 


tion and in that light no fly or prawn 
would move him. Not so the dry fly 
man; he will put on his dry fly and fine 
cast, stalk that salmon just as he would 
a trout on a chalk stream, and will 
have a real good chance of getting him 
when other anglers do not think it 
worthwhile to carry a rod. 


1 enero exactly these conditions the 
writer killed four salmon in a day 
(biggest 22 pounds) besides a number 
of trout, when other fishermen at the 
same place were telling one another 
what they would do when a spate came. 
There is one radical difference between 
fishing dry fly for trout and for sal- 
mon; if you have any drag on your fly 
when fishing for trout,—down he goes; 
but very often the converse is the case 
when a dragged fly comes over a sal- 
mon—up he comes. From my own ex- 
perience I would recommend that the 
fly be first put over him a couple of 
times or so without a drag; this will, 
presumedly, anyway not frighten him, 
even if it does not interest him; then if 
he takes no notice, alter your position 
somewhat, and get on a drag as ar- 
tistically as you can about a foot in 
front of his nose, and keep the fly 
dragging as long as it will; he will 
then often turn and take it long after 
it has passed over him. 

When fishing a fairly broad river the 
same rule applies for salmon as for 
trout, i. e., you need not always be 
behind him; you may be almost opposite 
to him, or, in cases where you want to 
operate a drag, you may even be above 
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him, but you must be out of his sight, 
and you must be sure he does not catch 
sight of your gut;—One of the greatest 
attractions of using the dry fly for sal- 
mon is that no matter what the state 
of the weather or water, except thun- 
der, there is always a chance of killing 
fish—” 


prROM the above if we have kept be- 
fore us the essential difference, and 
importance, between method and tackle 
it is at once apparent that Major 
Fraser and Major Dodd used a stiff 
rod, and, at times, allowed their flies 
to drag; both of which practices are 
opposed by the American method. So 
far from the evidence considered both 
British and American anglers agree on 
the policy to be followed in striking. 

And now as to Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Crosfield. These gentlemen have not 
been advocates of dry fly fishing so 
much as the use of very fine tackle and 
small, wet flies, properly, and one may 
say, originally fished. The difference 
between the methods of both Mr. Cros- 
field and Mr. Wood when compared 
with that of Mr. LaBranche is that 
the skill of the first two is manifest 
and exercised after the fly is in the 
water, while Mr. La Branche’s genius 
is in casting. As I write I have before 
me the memorandum which Mr. Cros- 
field wrote for Messrs. Farlow and to 
which I referred in FOREST AND STREAM 
in describing my own experiences in 
fishing for salmon with a fast moving 
fly. I have, however, an unpublished 
letter from Mr. Crosfield written to me 
after I had, while in London in 1925, 
ordered some of his flies and written 
him for further details. Because of 
his comparatively recent death and its 
remarkable contribution to the annals 
of angling, it is published in full. 


April 21st, 1925. 

Brockweir House, 
Chepstow. 
My dear Sir:— 

I am quite glad to 
try to answer your 
salmon fishing ques- 
tions to the best of 
my ability, tho my 
ideas of summer 
(small fly and fine 
tackle) salmon fish- 
ing are “out of date” 
except for the one 
important point that 
the fly must be fished 
near the surface. I 
will explain further 
on and will first try 
to answer your ques- 
tions. I don’t think it 
matters whether a 
rod of 15’ is double 
or single built as I 
fancy the cuticle of 
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the yellow cane now used by all manu- 
facturers in this country is deeper than 
that of the Calcutta Canes which were 
the only canes used for many years. 
But if I am wrong in my surmise and 
the cuticle of the yellow canes is not 
deeper then I think a rod of 15’ should 
have both the butt and middle joints 
double built. I much prefer three 
pieces to four. The 15’ that I nearly 
always use in summer is 20 years old, 
built by Hardy Bros., and until you 
asked the question I had no notion what 
it weighted but now find that it is 
28%4 ounces. No doubt a rod of the 
same length, power and action made 
today would weigh several ounces less, 
as makers have learned to cut out much 
useless weight in ferrules, reel fittings, 
etc., and I think Farlows would make 
me an even better and lighter rod. 


ey course this rod has quite a dif- 
ferent action to what I would wish 
for large flies in stormy weather of 
February, March, and April, being much 
lighter forward and having more top 
action, otherwise it would break fine 
gut even with the greatest care in 
hooking fish. Being light forward, of 
course, loses power, but I can easily 
“fish,” in fair conditions, 90 ft. of line 
and at a pinch reach a few yards 
further, and I don’t wish more. I use 
a 9 ft. leader with three feet of fine 
treble plaited gut above it, as with this 
combination the line falls lighter. For 
15 years for summer fishing I have 
used leaders numbered 346% and 347 
in Hardy’s catalogue and they have 
been most satisfactory, the 347 are the 
finer of the two and I think made from 
the best, finest undrawn gut. I have 
never seen a reel to equal Hardy’s 
“Perfect,” never out of order and so 
easy to clean and oil. A good line is 


the most difficult of all tackle to obtain. 











Farlow’s present “Heron” line is the 
best I can find; they are smooth and 
just the right stiffness for shooting 
(stripping) but even these vary, | 
think according to the time they have 
been finished. They should not be too 
old but require a few months for the 
surface to harden somewhat. 

Personally I do not think a rod can 
be bought by the weight or ordered to 
any specification, a rod is required for 
a certain class of fishing and the only 
way to suit one’s wants is by handling 
and feeling the action, which is the 
thing that matters most. I think that 
Leonard is the best rod maker in the 
world and I always use his trout rods 
but I have never bought a salmon rod 
of his make. I use a No. 5 Heron line 
for a 15’ rod, and a No. 7 for a very 
powerful 16’ greenhart for early 
spring. ; 

I don’t think that the pattern of a 
fly matters in the least, tho I like to 
have a dark fly and a light fly for a 
complete change, and for slack water 
or “potted” fish a long hackled, for 
choice a “Lady Caroline.” 

Farlow has never tied flies for me, 
I always tie my own but have given 
my patterns to ‘Farlows which they 
copy for others, even so they still put 
more “stuff” on them than I do. All 
bought flies have to my mind at least 
twice too much material on them and 
in the water are an opaque “wedge” 
instead of a transparent “brush” with 
light coming through the feather fibres. 


OW as to where I am out of date. 

A friend of mine, A. H. Wood, has 
the best fishing on the Scotch Dee, 
which is a big river. He realized, as I 
did, that in summer fishing the fly must 
be worked near the surface. My sum- 
mer fishing has been mostly on small 
rivers where most of the fish were 
hooked with less than 
80 ft. of line by cast- 
ing square and work- 
ing the line fast the 
fly was kept close to 
the surface and the 
result was all we then 
hoped for. Wood, 
having more brains 
than the rest of us, 
greases his line to 
within 18” of the fly 
but takes care to keep 
the fly and at least 18 
inches of the leader 
free from grease, and 
hooks most of his fish 
with from 75 ft. to 90 
ft. of line. He has 
revolutionized sum- 
mer fishing and con- 
sistently kills four 
fish to the next best 
(Cont. on page 441) 
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By C. S. Lanpis 


in 1918 will never forget the row 

after row of odd-looking, irregu- 
lar trenches that were dug out to the 
left of camp in that mysterious area 
supposed to be rigidly verboten to 
competitors. 

In August and September of that 
year we were right in the midst of the 
greatest and most asinine “spy” scare 
that has ever had this country bluffed. 
It seemed to be the general belief of 
millions of supposedly intelligent people 
that if the Huns should learn any one 
of the minor details of our “secret” 
military preparations the war was sure 
to be irretrievably lost for the Allies. 
As a matter of fact, military trench 
digging practice preparations on a 
scale large enough to cut any figure in 
a world war are about as secret as a 
fire at an oil refinery. And it is also 
true that whenever the General Staff 
of any army wishes to find out the 
minute details of a sniping post of the 
enemy all they must do is send over a 
raiding party strong enough to take 
and momentarily hold a couple of 
square feet of that advanced outpost. 
This was exactly what was done. But 
this never seemed to occur to the minds 
of those who controlled the sniping 
posts at Perry and consequently it re- 
quired considerable ingenuity to become 
familiar with all the intricate details 
of sniping as practiced in modern war- 
fare. 

As a matter of fact “sniping” is 
woodchuck shooting from a_ blind. 
Nothing more and nothing less, except 
that you shoot at an enemy instead of 
a groundhog coming out of his den for 
a feast in a clover field. Every wood- 
chuck shooter at Perry that year 
sneaked in and out of those sniper’s 
posts at every opportunity and many 
remarked in rather awed, but delighted 
confidences at the remarkable similarity 
between ’chuck shooting in Massachu- 
setts or New York and _ pot-shotting 
the Hun helmets, heads, silhouettes, 


Tine who were at Camp Perry 


cans and other objects that used to 


SNIPING 
WOODCHUCKS 


A Summer Shooting Article 


appear and disappear at unusual and 
unexpected intervals out in “No Man’s 
Land” between the “opposing” trench 
systems. 

“Fritzy Monax” is none other than 
our old friend the woodchuck of the 
Yankee, the’ “groundhog” of Pennsyl- 
vania and the fat brown clover clipper 
so well-known to all Northern and 
Eastern farmers’ boys. 

He makes the finest animated mark 
and provides the greatest amount of 
varied field shooting with the rifle,— 
der season per shooter, of any animal 
larger than a tree squirrel, now found 
in America. 

And to a crack rifleman that means 
a great deal. It is all the difference 
between fishing and catching fish. It 
means the difference between trapping 
and lifting your own furs. It supplies 
the difference between a day’s shooting 
and ten hours of hard hunting. In 
good woodchuck country it should mean 
five to fifty shots per day per man. 
Contrast this with the actual number 
of shots fired per year at game—not 
stones or targets, in deer driving, in 
bear hunting, or in that acrobatic pur- 
suit called goat hunting. 


oo explains why good woodchuck 
territory stacks up 99 44/100 per- 
cent. pure and why Eastern ’chuck 
hunters have never been accused of 
killing wooden antelope. In woodchuck 
shooting men go hunting with the ex- 
pectation of using a belt full of cart- 
ridges at game and consequently you 
are not often annoyed by one of those 
“you can’t do it here” laws like that 
anti-target practice law which provides 
a $25.00 per shot fine for the T. B. M.’s 
in the deer woods of Pennsylvania who 
used to pass the time at the end of each 
fruitless drive by shooting a clip or 
two at trees, stones, stumps, Game 
Wardens, rival deer parties, and other 
objects that could not qualify under the 
old legal specification of “bucks with 
horns visible four inches above the 
hair.” 








A ’chuck 
taking 
observation. 








Deer hunting is alright and very ex- 
citing at times, but after you have 
tagged along for nine miles or so on 
the fag end of a line of beaters and are 


so exhausted your coat tail flaps 
against your heels at every step, most 
anyone would trade four weeks of 
steady deer for five minutes of actual 
honest-to-goodness shooting at game. 


HAT’S where woodchuck shooting 

qualifies as a sport. You take the 
car, Shank’s Mare or one of Henry’s 
War Chariots, out to the closest clover 
field that skirts a hillside dotted with 
woodchuck holes. You pick out the 
soft side of something to sit on, move 
it where you can command a lot of 
holes, stretch out your No. 11’s and it’s 
all over, but the day’s shooting. 

If you get restless every hour or two 
and like to vary the program by walk- 
ing or bouncing over the hill to the next 
field full of woodchuck holes you can— 
and will very likely get a shot or two 
at a feeding ’chuck on the way over. 

In well populated woodchuck terri- 
tory, many riflemen never get out of 
the car but drive slowly along from 
field to field and shoot at what they see 
as they go, and in this style of hunting 
it is by no means unusual to get forty 
to sixty shots or “sightings” of game 
per day in selected territory. This 
may be over a radius of twenty or 
thirty miles. 

You get them coming out, and you 
pot them going in, and you see ’chucks 
in the most unusual and unexpected 
places—crossing plowed fields, on fence 
posts, in trees, on stone fences, coming 
out from under barns, beside culverts, 
along railroad embankments, in pasture 
fields, on side hills, in the middle of hay 
fields, in briar patches, along the banks 
of streams, in old quarries, and even 
running down the middle of a paved 
automobile boulevard. 

Of course it is necessary to use cau- 
tion and judgment in shooting at wood- 
chucks in many situations. It pays to 
avoid buildings, long range shots across 
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level fields, a 
chance at a 
’chuck crossing a 
low hill with 
nothing to stop a 
bullet but the 
skyline. It is 
necessary to keep 
your eye on stock, 
the farmer, his 
family, his hired 
help and his 
neighbor, but 
even so it is often 
possible to circle 
a field so that a 
large safe hill 
will take care of 
any ricochet from 
a whistling bul- 
let. Farmers 
nearly always are 
annoyed by wood- 
chucks. They eat 
clover, dig holes 
where horses or 
mules may easily 
break a leg—and a $200.00 animal is 
worth about $2.00 with a splintered 
shin. 


O the careful ’chuck hunter is gen- 

erally sure of a welcome. If he is 
not actually greeted “with a smile” at 
any rate he is not likely to hear “You 
get the h— away from those birds,” 
the fraternal yell that so often brings 
tears to the eyes of the eager follower 
of the setter in quail season. 

And now let us take a spin out to 
the fields and enjoy a couple of hours 
of average woodchuck shooting: 

It is early morning on what promises 
to be a clear but cool mid-summer day. 
The dew is still on the grass, crows 
occasionally fly overhead, cattle are not 
yet out in many of the pasture fields. 
There may be fog and mist in the 
low-valleys and the country roadbed 
looks fresh and new. 

Farmers, here and there, may be 
out in the late hay fields or cutting 
wheat, but unless it is particularly dry 
the actual haying and harvesting will 
be delayed until the timothy cr wheat 
is dry on the stalk. 

And as you rattle along, the heavy 
woodchuck rifle seems to be a matter of 
unusual interest. Weight means noth- 
ing except greater steadiness, when 
hunting, largely from a car, and as a 
machine always vibrates when stopped 
suddenly, the bulk of a heavy barrel is 
quite an aid in settling down for a 
hurried shot. If the animal has first 
seen, smelled, or heard you and is 
taking a last curious look before a sud- 
den departure, there is little time to 
aim and the additional half second or 
so that must elapse before the lighter 
rifle is steadied for the fine degree of 
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You'll have to hold pretty fine to land that grizzly-coated ’chuck that sits so 


complacently on the hill 200 yards off. 


accuracy necessary in ’chuck shooting 
may mean a lost chance. It may also 
mean the difference between a_ shot 
only at the nose—and one at the whole 
head. 

There are two types of high power 
rifles ideally adapted to ’chuck hunting. 
One is the heavy barreled .25 calibre 
high power shooting the 86 grain hol- 
low point bullet at high velocity. It 
has light recoil, the best accuracy up 
to 600 yards, of any American high 
power rifle except the Springfield and 
while the report is sharp and ear-split- 
ting if the velocity is run up much over 
2,800 f. s. the sound is not heavy 
enough in volume to carry far. 

Lack of recoil, in 9 to 11 pound 
weights, flat trajectory, and sufficient 
accuracy to make it advisable to shoot 
at a head up to 200 yards make it the 
ideal rifle—for the hand loader and the 
rifle crank. 

Light weight of bullet and soft and 
easily deformed projectile noses cut 
down the percentage of ricochets and 
lead splashes—also flying stones and 
particles—to the minimum of any high 
power except the .22—the bullets of 
which are invariably much less accu- 
rate. 


3OR use in settled, flat, or stony 
country, or for shooting at vermin 
on ice or frozen ground, the light, short 
bullet that expands promptly—even in 
flesh wounds, and which explodes or 
flies to pieces on striking bones or 
stones makes the ideal selection because 
it produces a higher percentage of 
instant kills on woodchucks and _ it 
almost entirely eliminates that nuisance 
of flying’ lead which will wear out a 
welcome quicker than anything else. 


The Spring. 
field, using the 
lighter, high vel- 
ocity loads like 
the 110 grain Hi- 
Speed, is one of 
the best bets for 
the man who uses 
commercial am- 
munition entirely 
or in most cases, 
Here we obtain 
fine accuracy — 
exceptionally flat 


trajectory, and 
light bullet 
weight. It may 


be duplicated by 
handloaders by 
using 54.7 grains 
of HiVel and the 
110 grain Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed 
bullet. Riflemen 
should not try to 
equal this veloci- 
ty with the stand- 
ard .32-20, 115 grain, cupro_nickel- 
jacketed bullet which was not intended 
to hold together at super-speed pres- 
sures and which may develop excessive 
metal fouling when so used. 





N effective, cheap, and accurate 

Springfield load for average ’chuck 
shooting is the 115 grain .32-20 soft 
point bullet and 20 grains of Sharp- 
shooter which gives good accuracy and 
a muzzle velocity of 1862 foot seconds 
with a pressure of only 14,900 pounds 
per square inch in the .30-1906. 

Twenty-five twenty, .25-35, the .250- 
3000 and similar rifles are preferred by 
many who do not care to go to the 
expense of obtaining heavy barreled 
special weapons and may frequently 
not care to try every exceptionally 
difficult shot. They are light, easy to 
carry and use, and for most purposes 
quite satisfactory. But like all other 
lighter rifles, they develop greater dif- 
ferences than the heavy barrels in point 
of impact when fired from various 
positions and from different types of 
arm or barrel rests. 

It should be borne in mind that a 
’chuck shooter will fire offhand, sitting, 
or prone;: with his rifle barrel rested 
over a fence rail, the side door or the 
radiator of the car, or across the seat 
back; or the rifleman may also rest 
his arms or body in almost innumer- 
able ways. This causes variations in 
elevation and in windage. 

The vital spot in the skull of a wood- 
chuck is exceedingly small and it is of 
no use to put a bullet through nose or 
the fleshy after parts of the body as 
that ’chuck will crawl or drag in even 
with wounds that prove fatal in a few 
minutes. You must hit a ’chuck right 
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and with an expanding bullet to stop 
him outside the burrow. To do this 
the rifle should group consistently to 
approximately the same elevation when 
fred from all positions. This necessi- 
tates moderate recoil and a good weight 
of barrel. It also calls for a hollow or 
expanding point bullet. 


E discuss these things as we drive 
along in the car, and pass the 
time thereby until a ’chuck is suddenly 
sighted 150 yards away on a hillside. 
That ’chuck knows very well that he is 
safe-as long as the cars rattle by on 
the highway but if a car stops suddenly 
Mr. Chuck is very likely to dive into 
his hole so we drive on slowly a hun- 
dred yards or so to the cover of a 
grown-up fence row and then get out. 
Rifles are loaded, or cartridges 
worked into the chambers, and we slip 
up quietly along the fence. 

Two men can hunt together to advan- 
tage. In case of a miss, the man who 
is not shooting can more accurately 
spot the exact strike of the bullet be- 
cause the recoil moves the telescope on 
the shooter’s rifle and while he can call 
and mark his shot, nevertheless he 
might be off in elevation, and, as this 
particular ’chuck is out feeding in 
clover that is wet and therefore not 
dusty, the bullet may make little dis- 
turbance when it hits. The old Spring- 
field barrel is consequently pushed care- 


fully between the fence rails, the 
shooter snuggles into the sling and 
when the ’chuck sits up, the cross hairs 
settle on his throat and the rifle roars. 

A fair shot, fortunately; Mr. Monax 
turns a double flip-flop backwards and 
keels over. No need to mark that shot. 
The rifleman knew when he pulled, it 
was a center hold, the elevation was 
guessed properly; there was no wind. 
Paced, it was 145 yards; bullet in under 
the chin, out the top of the skull. Very 
little head left. Hole in the dirt about 
1¥%, x 1 inches. No ricochets on such 
shots; no enormous hole in the ground 
as many persons imagine. 

On a sidehill shot it is often difficult 
to see where the expanded Springfield 
bullet entered the ground. A three- 
inch gash may show if it struck sand- 
stone or other soft rock only an inch 
or so below the surface. I believe the 
lead particles of jacket which fly back 
tear most of that hole. You get the 
largest crater in loose mud or in dust, 
the smallest in heavy, tough sod, be- 
cause the mud scatters the easiest. 


HIS was a big, gray hog—he made 

a fine target feeding out in 

the green clover. We snip off his tail 

—visible evidence of a successful shot, 

and a lighter burden than what to 
many is a useless carcass. 

The car again rattles ahead and we 

take up the ever-present, but pleasant 


duty of scanning the adjacent hillsides, 
the clover-covered bottoms along the 
runs and creeks, and the briar patches 
which hide so many woodchuck holes. 


OON we near a hill dotted with 

twelve or fifteen dens. Five or six 
are conspicuous by the fresh, yellow 
dirt thrown out in front of the opening. 
The remainder are dull, and apparently 
deserted, or what is often the case, 
hidden along grown-up fence rows, or 
in the flatter meadow at the- foot of 
the hill. 

As we stop, three ’chucks run for 
holes on various portions of the hill- 
side. Two dive in—one stands up 
straight as a ramrod—nearly two feet 
high, right at the entrance of the 
largest den. Gosh, what a ’chuck! 
An old black buck, most likely, but he 
is nearly 200 yards off and not so easy 
to kill instantly—and outside, as one 
might suppose. 

A ’chuck that size will carry in a lot 
of lead. Losing a leg or two or half 
his hip makes little immediate differ- 
ence. Rifles are rested across the car, 
but at the first movement of the shoot- 
ers Mr. Chuck dives in. Almost im- 
mediately his dark, fat face appears 
in the opening—and stays there. It’s 
the .25’s turn this time, and as Mr. 
’Chuck appears to be perfectly contented 
where he is, the light rifle is aimed 

(Continued on page 437) 


No, this is not a ’chuck-shooting scene, but the brown rodents afford fine practice for deer 
shooting in the fall. 





Mississippi River and bluffs near Winona, Minnesota. 
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been blessed by bountiful Nature 

with a beauty perhaps unsur- 
passed anywhere. True, other places 
contain mighty mountain ranges, age- 
old forests of giant trees, and colorful 
deserts, but the wanderer seeking quiet 
restfulness amid the lakes and hills of 
- a truly intimate country can find all he 
desires in Minnesota. The state is 
traversed and intersected by a network 
of good roads, yet the primitive aspect 
of the country remains to delight those 
who like to camp in out-of-the-way 
places. This is particularly applicable 
to the northern part of the state. As 
one approaches the Canadian border, he 
passes through a country of rare charm. 
It is a forested region of many lakes 
and streams and the rugged country 
about is the haunt of deer, many spe- 
cies of wildfowl, upland birds, and 
small furred game. The lordly moose 
is to be seen, occasionally, feeding in 
the shallow waters of some lily bed, for 
Minnesota is one of the few places in 
the United States where this great ani- 
mal survives. Minnesota is the canoe- 
ist’s state par excellence, too; its myriad 
connecting waterways give campers 
opportunities for short or extended 
trips. Clean healthful camp sites can 
be located everywhere and tourist camp- 
ing grounds are provided in the state 
parks. 


r SHE northern tier of states has 


INNESOTA is famous among other 

things for the fact that it is a 
great lake country; the designation 
“Land of Ten Thousand Lakes” is not 
exaggerating the matter in the least 
for there are that many lakes within 
her borders and probably a vast num- 
ber more. The so-called ten thousand 
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lakes are the ones that have been mean- 
dered (which is to say the ones that 
survey lines have crossed) ; others have 
not been touched and are still a blank 
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place on the map. These lakes are 
sometimes of some little size, others are 
of the pot-hole type, deep and spring- 
fed and generally full of fine fish. It 
is in seeking out these pot-hole lakes 


that one has his greatest enjoyment 
and to come upon one which is little 
fished and have the bass strike at the 
fly and spinner like mad leaves an im- 
pression that does not soon depart. In 
the two counties of Cass and Hubbard 
are found a greater number of fresh- 
water species and varieties of fish than 
in any other section of North America 
which is proof of the great adaptability 
of the water to fish life. Added to this, 
some of the streams have been planted 
with rainbow, brook and brown trout 
and the annual contests that are con- 
ducted in that section of Minnesota 
turn up some brook trout up to four 
pounds. Sunfish and croppies up to 
two and three pounds are caught, in 
contrast to other sections of the north 
where a quarter pound and a half 
pound is considered some size. Large 
and small mouth bass of good size are 
to be found in this central part of 
Minnesota. Bass fishing is one of the 
greatest of the fishing pleasure for 
there is apparently not a pot-hole lake 
that does not contain them in numbers. 
The bass region extends deep _ into 
southern Minnesota. 

During the summer of 1925 we spent 
three months going from lake to lake 
and especially fishing the pot-hole lakes 
that are tucked away here and there, 
and in the end we had hardly scraped 
the surface. We found lakes where no 
one seemed to know any existed. Some 
of these lakes so teemed with croppies 
and bass that one could keep a line 
busy for hours pulling them up if one 
were such a poor sportsman. This is 
merely an idea of what is to be ex- 
pected in the lakes off the beaten track. 

The auto tourist will find that the 
lakes that lie along the main travelled 
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highways are pretty well fished. This 
is not only true by application to Min- 
nesota but equally true in any state. 


_ are two main auto roads of 


entrance for the tourist into Min- 
nesota: one, the Jefferson Highway 
from the south and another that crosses 
into Minnesota from the east through 
Wisconsin and which is the main Chi- 
cago highway and is much travelled. 
The Jefferson Highway takes one to 
the twin cities and north into the 
heart of the lake region centralized in 
the counties of Cass and Hubbard. 
Here one will find the town of Park 
Rapids as the main tourist and fisher- 
man’s destination and starting out 
point. From here lakes radiate out 
from all sides and in great variety. 
You can have any sort of lakes that you 
desire and any sort of fishing. But a 
short ways from Park Rapids is found 
the Mantrap chain of lakes which en- 
joy the distinction of being almost the 
sole lakes in Minnesota having masca- 
longe in them, an oddity but neverthe- 
less a concrete fact. The Mantrap chain 
contains about sixteen lakes and one 
can start his fishing at Mantrap Lake, 


the upper lake of the chain, next Upper ° 


and Lower Bottle and then Sand Lake. 
These four lakes and the last lake of 
the chain, Belle Tain, contain the best 
bets so far as musky fishing is con- 
cerned, 

Almost connecting with the Mantrap 
chain is the Crow Wing chain of eleven 
lakes, famous for sunfish, croppies, 
wall-eyed pike and bass. On Eleventh 


Lake of the 
Crow Wing 
chain one can 
make his head- 
quarters at Ake- 
ley and branch 
out from there 
into another 
great series of 
lakes. Howard 
Lake near Ake- 
ley contains a 
peculiar musky- 
shaped great 
northern pike of 
the sort that 
has caused 
Thaddeus Sur- 
ber, chief of fish 
propagation in 
the state of Min- 
nesota, to claim 
that the musky 
and the great 
northern pike 
are one and the 
same fish. Not 
far from Akeley, 
too, is found the 
Woman’s Lake 
aggregation of 
lakes which number up into the hun- 
dreds, of which Woman’s Lake is the 
largest and Ten-Mile Lake west of it is 
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also a point of attraction, contaning 
probably the largest great northern 
pike possibilities one will run across in 
Minnesota. Locating at Brainerd one 
has access to the Gull Lake chain of 
lakes which contain a vast number of 
fine wall-eyed pike and great northern 
pike with large mouth bass coming in 
every now and then up to five and six 
pounds. One of the largest pikes I 
have ever seen a photo of came from 
Gull Lake and weighed 52 pounds. All 
of the lakes I have mentioned in the 
above, amounting in all to thousands, 
occur in the counties of Cass and Hub- 
bard. If the tourist will centralize his 
efforts here for a while before he moves 
on and if he will seek out especially 
the least fished and least known of 
these lakes, he will enjoy some fishing 
that he will vote the best he ever came 
across. 


HILE I have mentioned the Man- 
trap series of lakes as the only 
ones of note containing the musky in 
Minnesota, it may be added that some 
nice ones are occasionally taken out of 
the various lakes of the Woman’s Lake 
group and it would pay one to quest 
around these lakes and by fishing dili- 
gently he may locate a thirty pounder. 
Everyone who has fished these lakes 
will admit that heavy fish are there. 


One of the many canoe routes in the Vermillion Lake region. 





* is fifteen miles by road from Akeley 
to Walker. Walker is on Leech 
Lake, one of the largest bodies of water 
in the state of Minnesota. There are 
any number of possibilities here for 
canoe and outboard motor trips. The 
tourist will do well to drop into the 
Chamber of Commerce at Walker for 
complete information about the lakes 
thereabouts and these trips. A surpris- 
ing amount of free information is given 
out without any strings tied to it and 
very accurate information, too.. You 
can start a canoe or outboard motor 
trip to take you through the whole of 
the Leech Lake region, then down the 
Leech River into the Mississippi up 
which you go till you strike Lake Win- 
nibigoshish, another of the large bodies 
of water in the state. You can go up 
Winnibigoshish to Cass Lake, the Mis- 
sissippi River connecting the two and 
thence come in contact with a number 
of waterways connecting with good 
fishing lakes. One could spend two 
months of steady going by canoe on 
these inland waters and still find the 
water trail leading on and on. 

One can start out from the Mantrap 
chain, and, if the water in the connect- 
ing streams is not too low, can go 
through this chain, portage into the 
Crow Wing chain, thence portage the 
canoe by auto fifteen miles from Akeley 
to Walker, and thence through Leech 
Lake and down Leech River by the 
route before-mentioned. If one is will- 
ing to put up with some difficulties he 
can portage from Cut Foot Sioux on 
Lake Winnibigoshish over to the Big 
Fork River and thence take that river 
(which flows north into the border 
waters) to Inter- 
national Falls, 
thence continue 
from Internation- 
al Falls along the 
whole border to 
Lake Superior if 
he likes. One dis- 
advantage of the 
Big Fork River is 
the fact that it is 
low, but in years 
when it is high 
there is no troub- 
le to be entertain- 
ed in going 
through. 

In the above 
are given some 
possibilities to be 
had in the canoe- 
ing and outboard 
motoring game, 
The auto tourist 
who carries his 
own boat, either 
collapsible 
or otherwise, can, 
of course, go 
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A quiet woodland path. 


from lake to lake without much trouble. 
Another splendid series of waters that 
I wish to call particular attention to is 
located northeast of Deer River. One 
can make Deer River his starting out 
point and get there, through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, all the details needed 
as to where to go. These lakes are the 
Turtle Lake-North Star Lake-Gunn 
Lake-Trout Lake series, most of them 
lying so close together that it is merely 
stepping over from one to another. 


EVERAL resorts are located on 
these lakes, particularly Stickler’s 
on North Star Lake. This resort has 
boats on over thirty lakes and one can 
make side trips to any other lakes de- 
sired. The writer covered most of these 


Courtesy Duluth Chamber of Commerce 
A picturesque falls in Northern Minnesota, 


lakes, catching in some of them eighty 
or more bass in a day on the fly and 
spinner, putting all back unhurt save 
those used for camp fare. These bass 
run up to four pounds and coming 
from real cold water have surprising 
energy to them. They are all large 
mouths but fight with all the splendid 
dash of the small mouth. One could 
spend a month among these lakes and 
still not see it all. Deer River js 
reached by the main auto road that 
pursues its course along the south shore 
of Leech Lake thence north by way of 
Remer to Deer River. 


T is well to state that Minnesota does 

not rank high as a trout fishing 

state. The brook trout, save in the 

streams along the north shore of Lake 

Superior, were never native to the state. 

In many streams in inland Minnesota, 

as around Park Rapids, trout have 

been stocked with great results. If one 

so chooses, he can fish for trout in 

many of the streams flowing into Lake 

Superior on the North Shore, starting 

out by auto from Duluth to do so. 

Information can be had at Duluth as 
where best to go for such fishing. 

The fame of the boundary waters of 

Minnesota is growing annually. It is 

the canoeist’s region par excellence, 

and it is doubtful if any man could 

wish for more. The canoeing possibili- 

ties here are many. One can make 

short or long trips. One can follow an 

established route or penetrate north 

into the apparently endless myriad of 

Canadian lakes. Or one can start out 

from International Falls and work his 

way along the border waters to Lake 

: Superior. A rath- 

er well establish- 

ed canoe trip 

starts out from 

International 

Falls into Rainy 

Lake, thence to 

portage to Na- 

makon Lake, 

across this and 

through to Sand 

Point Lake. 

Through Sand 

Point to Little 

Vermilion and up 

Little Vermilion 

to Loon Lake, 

thence through 

Lac La Croix, 4 

lake where one 

will find himself 

wishing to stay 4 

full week at least. 

From Lac La 

Croix there is 4 

short portage to 

Iron Lake, “the 

lake of mystery” 

(Cont. on p. 440) 
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By Dan McCowan 


SOUND SLEEPERS 


Notes on a Few Hibernating Animals 


tered meadow close to Cline’s 

trail and scarce a furlong from 
the source of the mighty Athabasca 
river. The harvest moon had long 
since waned, the geese were now far 
southward and frosty daggers rimmed 
the margin of mountain tarns at day- 
break. But we had had 
the good fortune to 
bag the law’s allowance F 
of both sheep and goat, 7 
the days were glorious- 
ly bright, it was good 
for us to be remote 
from civilization for 
yet a little longer. So, 
lingering on the in- 
journey towards bright 
lights and barber 
shops, we basked on 
hillsides that sloped 
gently to the sun and 
found life sweet and 
pleasant. At evening 
we sat ’round fires of 
fragrant fir wood, at 
night we slept as chil- 
dren do. Roused, thrice 
daily, from a drowsy 
autumnal lethargy we responded mag- 
ically to the peremptory summons of 
Curley the Cook. Also we gained cir- 
cumference and weight and if the 
saddle horses did look askance as we 
approached to mount, there was con- 
solation in the knowledge that our 
healthy appetites were assuredly light- 
ening the load of the versicolored pack 
animals which formed the major part 
of the dusty, but imposing caravan to 
which we for the nonce belonged. 

In such remote regions as this, one 
finds pleasure in reverting, for the time 
being, to primitive behavior. There 
is no more thrilling pastime than that 
of rolling great boulders down a pre- 
cipitious mountainside. 


‘er teepee was pitched in a shel- 


OWLING at the hills to hearken 
for an echo is a trait inherited 
from cave men ancestors. And thus it 
is that urban dwellers, sojourning for 
a time in mountain fastnesses, antici- 
pate eagerly the evening campfire and 
look forward with delight to im- 
promptu lecture and stirring debates 
beneath the northern stars. 
When guides and pilgrims, at the 


close of day, foregather within the 
gleam circle, there is no mention of 
tariffs and taxes, no discussion of evo- 
lution or of the status of minor na- 
tions. There may be diverse opinions, 
forcibly expressed, as to the lineage of 
certain wayward pack ponies, there 
surely will be extravagant laudings of 





“Our teepee was pitched in a sheltered meadow... scarce a furlong 
from the source of the mighty Athabasca river.” 


pet guns and patent reels, but, when 
darkness has crept close in behind the 
recumbent group, the sober talk will 
invariably veer to nature study and 
to the manners and habits of creatures 
native to the wilderness. 

The beginnings of campfire discus- 
sions are usually nebulous. Mostly they 
are begotten from contemplation of 
flickering faggots and glowing embers, 
a mental process extremely conducive 
to the setting free of emulative remini- 
scence. But, for once, there was ex- 
ception and we sprawled by a campfire 
that put the stars to shame, abrupt 
commencement to what eventually 
proved a thoroughly enjoyable dis- 
course. It was “Weary,” the junior 
wrangler, (Horse, not Cambridge), 
who, striving to close an aperture in 
the heel of a woebegone sock, naively 
remarked that our abnormal appetites 
presaged a long hard winter and that 
the excessive quantities of food con- 
sumed was prelude to our denning up 
in sundry steam-heated caverns in the 
cliffs and canyons of Gotham. It was 
his pungent, pithy comment that loosed 
and gave impetus to a flood of reminis- 


cence concerning the fat-hoarding, 
sound-sleeping mammals; from it was 
conceived the idea, upon it was laid 
the foundation for this present treatise 
touching the mysterious mid-winter 
sleep of certain North American ani- 
mals. 

“Speaking of hibernation,” said 
Scotty Stevenson, our 
chief guide, “I see by 
a two-months’-old Cal- 
gary paper, until yes- 
terday lining the bot- 
tom.of a grub box, that 
the hoary marmots are 
already haymaking and 
that the summit goph- 
ers, whatever they may 
be, are hectically inter- 
ring winter rations of 
pine burrs.” “I’m 
thinkin,” he added, 
“that much of the nat- 
ural history contained 
in the Bi-weekly Bison 
and in the Borealis 
Bulletin is furnished by 
a ‘Hoople’ Hoary 
marmots haymaking. 
Huh: I’d like to know 
why?” Having delivered these few 
remarks, in much more expressive fash- 
ion than is here possible, he continued 
a follows: 


“ier let me tell you a few facts 
about the hoary marmot and his 
profound drowsing, for all of the crea- 
tures that hibernate, this big brother 
of the woodchuck goes furthest into 
slumberland. His name must stand 
low on the call sheet that Old Mother 
Nature consults when rousing her 
sleeping bairn to bid the Spring good- 
morning. He is, in truth, the Rip Van 
Winkle of the Rockies.” 

“You see,” said the sage old guide, 
“hoary marmots live permanently on 
the high mountains where snow comes 
early in the fall and goes late in the 
spring. In such lofty regions as the 
Valley of the Ten Peaks and on the 
Mount Assiniboine plateau, a heavy 
blanket of snow covers the ground for 
fully half the year. By mid-October, 
when the first flurries come to whiten 
the landscape, the marmot, now so fat 
that he waddles from place to place, 
retires to the deepest vault of his rock- 
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ribbed castle and there 
sinks into a state of 
coma. In this condi- 
tion the animal re- 
mains throughout the 
entire winter, oblivious 
to killing frost and bit- 
ter biting wind, know- 
ing nought of daily sun 
dogs and nightly auro- 
ras. No food is partak- 
en of during. this long 
period, the spark of life 
being sustained solely 
by the store of body fat 
which the provident 
creature acquired dur- 
ing the fall season. 
There must indeed,” 
said Scotty, “be lots of 
calories and vitamines 
and things of that sort 
in the green feed of the 
uplands when, in the 
space of a few short 
weeks an animal may not only secure 
food for present need but may also 
accumulate sufficient nourishment to 
sustain life for a greater part of the 
year.” 

During this brief but pertinent talk 
and throughout the inevitable “discus- 
sion period” which followed, Conrad of 
the Windermere was drying a few 
sprigs of “Kinni-kinic” (the “just as 
good” smoking as tobacco, when you 
have no tobacco) at the fire. He now 
blended the shriveled leaves with a few 
parings from a minute fragment of 
“Ancient Companion,” filled and lit his 
pipe and blandly stated that, as to 
prolonged winter sleep, the hoary mar- 
mot “had nothing upon” the jumping 
mouse. 


ONRAD had been in various parts 

of the world pursuing and captur- 

ing mice for the Smithsonian and knew 
whereof he spoke. In quaint phraseol- 
ogy he described in detail how this 
marvelous little athlete, capable of 
leaping prodigious distances, spends the 


— 


Photo by Dr. Hopkins, courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


Photo by the Author 
When winter comes many of the forest’s furry denizens seek tha 


long sleep of hibernation. 


winter season in a sleep that all the 
Big and Little Benjamins in concert 
could not break. Coiled up in a com- 
pact ball, bedded deep in a cosy bur- 
row, this spry inhabitant of the moun- 
tain meadows remains blissfully un- 
conscious of dreary winter days. Yet, 
unlike that of the marmot, the seasonal 
sleep of this mouse may be disturbed 
by sudden rises in the air temperature. 
Recurrent cold, however, causes the 
creature again to sink into oblivion. 
“So far as my knowledge goes,” said 
Conrad, “the jumping mouse is the 
only member of this family that hiber- 
nates in winter.” In high altitudes, 
such as prevail throughout the main 
chain of the more northern Rockies, 
this mouse must of necessity slumber 
soundly from October till April. 

A discussion on hibernation which 
omitted reference to bears in general 
and to the Grizzly bear in particular 
would be singularly incomplete and it 
was only a matter of time until our 
campfire circle became involved, em- 
broiled rather, in a brisk controversy 


regarding the somno. 
lence of Sable Coat anq 
Silver Tip. From q 
confused welter of em. 
phatic argument an 
from much second-hand 
hearsay, there was lit. 
tle to be gleaned but 
dusty chaff. Gradually 
however, the fiery edge 
of unreasonable agser- 
tion was cooled and 
presently many inter- 
esting facts pertaining 
to the seasonal sleep of 
the great gray bear 
were added to our store 
of nature knowledge, 
Oddly enough it was 
Curly, knight of the 
pots and pans, who 
made the most note. 
worthy contribution. 
Born in Chelsea, raised 
in a Blue Coat School, 
knowing nothing of the sciences, but 
having unconsciously acquired the twin 
faculties of observation and deduction, 
he spoke as one having authority and 
not as a newspaper scribe. 


r appeared that Curly, while work- 
ing a rock drill in the five-mile tun- 
nel at Glacier in British Columbia, had 
devoted much of his outdoors leisure 
to observing and studying grizzlies, 
Also he had hunted them in that favor- 
ite habitat to the west of Windermere 
valley and at the head of Horse Thief 
Creek. Added to this was an accumu- 
lation of verbal bear lore, narrated by 
Stoney Indians who were pleased to 
call him confidant and friend. Alto- 
gether, his knowledge of bear behavior 
was no whit inferior to his knowledge 
of mulligans and flapjacks. 
Regarding the hibernating habits of 
British Columbia Grizzlies, Curley 
stated that: “These animals are, for 
the greater part of the year, strictly 
vegetarian in habit. In spring they re- 
(Continued on page 434) 


Instead of engaging in domestic bickering, these bears will be looking for a place to sleep in a few months. 
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By RicHarD BUTTERFIELD 


WIND-SWEPT WATERS” 


A Three-Part Story of Minnesota Fishing and 


an Exciting Adventure with Poachers. 


fishing boat and gazed gloomily at 

his reel. Gloom surrounded him 
like smoke around a smelter. Nothing 
was right in a world which only yes- 
terday had been the best of all worlds. 
It was awfully early, it was awfully 
wet and it was awfully windy, and his 
nice new shiny reel had the daddy of 
all back-lashes twined lovingly around 
its spool. Sam, his tried 
and true fishing pardner, 
pulled steadily at the oars 
and said nothing to com- 
fort him in his time of 
trial. He looked good as 
gold and, anyone but Jim- 
mie would have said, sym- 
pathetic. 

“Confound this blasted 
line” roared Jimmie, “I’ve 
a good mind to cut it off. 
Why don’t you say some- 
thing, you stuffed 
mummy? Are you as 
petrified as you look?” too. 

“What’s the use,” 
drawled Sam, “you’re do- 
ing fine. I’ve picked up 
six new words and the 
morning is still in the 
rosy. As an untangler of back-lashes 
you would make a good puddler in an 
iron foundry. Take the oars and 
gimme that reel and I’ll show you 
what they mean by “easy does it.” 

“T’ll get it clear myself if I have to 
bite it loose,’ growled Jimmie. “It’s 
this chesty new reel. I haven’t it 
trained yet.” 

“It’s that fancy two-handed over- 
headed cast you picked up on the Jer- 
sey Coast,” answered Sam. “What do 
you think you are throwing at these 
bass—a ton of coal? Do you think 
you have an automatic four-wheel 
brake system on that bunch of junk 
you miscall a fishing outfit? Did you 
think you could drag that spoon hook 
across the lake and not snarl the line 
up so that even J couldn’t cast it? 
Put it down now and grab a paddle. 
Here’s where we head into the wind 
and you get to work.” ; 

“All right, Mr. Walton,” 


Jos sat on the after seat of the 


id Jim, 
laying down his rod. I'll take the ‘pad- 


Coursen. 


THREE 
DERNESS, by Harry W. Meyers. 


path” material, in keeping with vacation time. 


dle and take you in. All I ask is that 
you keep the oars moving and don’t 
push back on them.” 

The wind was whipping across the 
lake now in half a gale and for the 
next thirty minutes the only sounds in 
the boat were the slap of waves, the 
creak of oars and the grunts of the 
workers. They were too busy for per- 
siflage, so conversation was abandoned. 


In August 


ARPOONING SWORDFISH, by Ronald Chester 
An informative story on the sport that 
attracts many outdoorsmen to New England coastal 
waters. 

SALT MARSH MEMORIES, by C. F. Marden. 
Gunners who like the taste of salt air will welcome this 
tale of shore bird shooting. 

WE CAUGHT A MUSKIE, by Barr Moses. 


after reading this narrative, we venture you'll want to, 


They were on one of Minnesota’s 
many lakes, the first day of the bass 
season with a month of joy ahead of 
them. June, a lake that they knew 
was full of bass asking to be caught. 
Their own good boat and their own old 
shack awaiting them at the day’s end. 
What more could life offer? Jimmies 
gloom blew away as he paddled and 
looked searchingly at the line of rushes 
they were nearing. The high wind was 
the only drawback, but they knew a 
place well sheltered from the south- 
west wind which had given them many 
an hour of sport when driven off the 
main lake. 


ss RE we nearly in,” gasped Sam. 
“It’s tough pulling alone against 
this hurricane.” 

“One more thrust with my trusty 
paddle and the maid is mine. Ah! 
Here we go in the lee of the point.” 
As Jimmie spoke, suddenly as though 
shut off by a giant valve the wind 


WEEKS IN THE ONTARIO WIL- 
Real “off the beaten 


Part I 


ceased about them and they floated in 
the low swells along the rushes edge. 
Outside the wind was whipping the 
spray from the tops of the waves and 
they could hear it roar above them as 
it rushed through the treetops of the 
point that sheltered them. With a 
sigh of relief they turned and looked 
back over the storm-tossed water at 
a view that always gave them a thrill. 
Green islands across gray 
rolling waters, white 
shores and brown shores, 
low swampy bays and 
bays, deep, with high- 
wooded slopes at their 
edges. 

“Oh, boy,” whispered 
Jimmie fervently. “It’s 
good to be back, bass or 
no bass.” 

“We'll get the bass all 
right if some. blame 
Sooner hasn’t been in 
there ahead of us,” said 
Sam. “And there is one 
northern pike in there 
that’s got three feet of 
my line and a new wig- 
gler that I am going to 
get if he hasn’t died of 
old age. Get to work on that mess 
of yours and I’ll take a whirl at the 
edges before we go in.” 

“Nope,” answered Jimmie, “I have 
been studying that snarl. It’s a job 
for this evening after supper, while 
you are washing up the dishes. Here 
is where the flyrod earns it’s ride.” 

“Flyrod in the Big Hole!” Jeered 
Sam. “Man, if a grown sun-fish hits 
that outfit he’ll ruin you. Do you think 
you are on a Vermont trout brook?” 

“Never mind the crape, Old Cheerful, 
let’s get in. I’ll demonstrate an artis- 
try in fishing that you have never even 
faintly imagined. None of this pull 
and haul stuff.” 

“All right, lose your rod if you want 
to,” said Sam, reeling in, “but don’t 
—wow—look out with that rod! Grab 
the net I’ve hooked a beauty. He sure 
slammed into. that frog. Must be six 
pounds if he goes an ounce. Look at 
him go! Get out the wine, Old-Timer, 
I get a long pull for this lad. Watch 
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me nurse him and learn something.” 


“Cut the line,” snapped Jimmie. 

“What?” yelled Sam. “Cut the—” 

“You heard me. Cut him loose. You 
know the rule. No dogs in the boat. I 
saw his peacock tail when you turned 
him. Bring him in and I’ll shoot him. 
Can’t you ever learn the vast differ- 
ence between a dog-fish and a bass 
strike.” 


ORDS failed Sam. He reeled in 

the tiring fish and winced when 
the crack of the 32 confirmed his own 
quick glance. “Come on, let’s go in. 
Cut him off, he probably swallowed the 
hook. Gee! He sure did hit that frog 
though. Too bad he is unclean. Don’t 
I get a drink on him, anyhow? Look 
how well I handled him. Gimme that 
other paddle. There’s a good opening 
just ahead.” 

Into the narrow inlet that led 
through the rushes drifted the boat. 
Years ago, when the lake was higher, 
this was the beginning of the outlet, 
but now led only into the hole as the 
lake had no known outlet. Around 
them the brown and green rushes grew 
high out of the water. Nearer shore, 
through the rushes they could see the 
lighter green of the wild rice and the 
wooded slopes of the lake shore. They 
were paddling quietly now, just enough 
to keep the boat mov- 


ing and paused fre- 
quently to drift while 
they watched and lis- 
tened to the life around 
them, abounding in the 
waters and rushes. 


Marsh hens, coots, 
muskrats and teal bus- 
ied themselves with 
their affairs apparent- 
ly beside the boat, but 
only absolute silence 
and stealth gave them 
a glance now and then 
of their feathered and 
furred friends. The 
air vibrated with hum- 
mings and chirpings 
and occasional splashes 
as a hunting fish struck 
at his quarry, while be- 
fore their drifting boat 
myriads of small fish 
scurried for the shelter 
of the rushes. 

It was a scene familiar to both men 
and one that brought added delights 
as they grew in years. To Jimmie, 
back in old haunts after two years at 
a city desk it was pure unalloyed joy 
and in between the puffs of his pipe 
murmurings and chuckles of delight 
emerged. Neither man was a young- 
ster, both had faced responsibilities and 
sorrows and were well used to the 
“slings and arrows,” so that the fact 
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that outside the wind had spoiled their 
fishing and that in here the gnats and 
skeets swirled about their heads, failed 
to disturb their contentment. They 
knew and loved every inch of this lake. 
Years ago they had built a cottage on 
a hill at its edge and every year can 
after can of bass fingerlings had gone 
into its waters through their efforts. 
They had successfully fought every at- 
tempt to drain and ditch the marsh 
land adjacent and had waged bitter 
war against the seiners and game-law 
violators of the surrounding country. 
So they always referred to it as 
“their” lake and felt their efforts in 
its behalf justified the liberty. They 
were glad the roads leading to it were 
not of the best and hoped they would 
never be improved. 

Slowly they drifted through the 
rushes and out into more open water, 
though it was still covered with water 
lilies and their huge brown roots, while 
a foot under the surface moss and wa- 
ter plants of every kind, were visible 
through the clear but copper-colored 
water. 

Before them lay their journey’s end, 
named by them when discovered early 
in their exploring of the lake “Anglers’ 
Snug Harbor,” but always referred to 
as “The Big Hole.” It was fully sev- 

enty-five yards in di- 
ameter, almost a true 
circle, and was over 
eighty feet deep in the 
center. On one side 
was the high wooded 
bluff which had shel- 
tered them from the 
gale, while around the 
rest of the pool 
marshes _ stretched 
away into the distance. 

They rested among 
the lily pads _ while 
they refilled their 
pipes and studied the 
wind and water condi- 
tions. 

“Just as the family 
practitioner ordered,” 
remarked Jimmie. 
“Look at that riffle, 
not a dead spot on the 
hole. Now I suppose 
you expect me to pad- 

‘dle around while you scare everything 
into a fit with your clumsy casting. 
The old rule, eh, Sammy, paddle your 
pardner until he produces—then pad- 
dle.” 

“Gimme the frogs and don’t talk so 
much,” said Sam. “Two bits a fish 
and a dollar off for dogs and you start 
paddling.” 

“Yeah, and no hitting or biting in 
the clinches. All right, my lad, get set 
and we’ll go.” 


Sam extracted a frog from the box, 
rapped its head smartly on the gun. 
wale and slipped him on the hook, 
Jimmie had his fly-rod together rigged 
with a six-foot leader and a bass fiy 
he had made himself. A bit of cork, 
feathers of red and gray tied with req 
silk and enameled, it looked cocky anq 
businesslike. Sam looked at it with 
well-feigned disgust. 

“ll ruin you if you use that out. 
fit,” he remarked. “Tell you what [’l] 
do. Every two pounds I land, every 
one pound you land, is a fish. Nothing 
counted under a pound.” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Jimmy. “| 
am not looking for any six-pounders 
or northers on this outfit so near the 
weeds. Shoot your frog.” 

The boat was free of the lilies now, 
and with a couple of easy strokes Jim- 
my sent it thirty feet out from the 
edge. Sam’s frog sailed gracefully 
away from the boat and with a barely 
perceptible splash dropped inches from 
the moss. There was a swirl and 
splash as a fish struck and a grunt of 
disgust as Sam struck and missed and 
the frog sailed ten feet through the 
air. 

“What’s the matter, Curly, did he 
scare you?” asked Jim. “Give him a 
chance, why don’t you?” 

“He did astonish me a bit,” admitted 
Sam, “and I guess the old arm jerked 
instinctively. Who expects a strike 
on the first cast anyway? Holy smoke! 
Look at my frog. He bit him in two 
with one bite.” 

“You jerked his legs off,” laughed 
Jimmie. “It must be your old pal, the 
Norther. Get him when we come 
around again. He hasn’t as much sense 
as an eight-ounce bass, and will be 
waiting for the rest of his meal.” 


SA", however, slipped on a frog and, 
half turning in his seat, sent a long 
low cast back to the home of his fish. 
Starting to retrieve in slow, spasmodic 
pulls, he suddenly felt a strong tug 
from the other end. 

“Got something,” he said, “but I 
guess the old he one passed me up. 
Take it, little fellow, and come out of 
the wet.” He struck and at once trou- 
ble started with a rush. The line went 
singing through the water toward the 
center of the pool and the light bam- 
boo casting rod bent nearly double as 
Sam tried to turn the fish, giving him 
as little line as he dared. “Look out,” 
he called, “back out of there. Here 
he comes a foggin’, and he is heading 
for under the boat.” 

“Calm down, my lad, he won’t hurt 
you. Just try some of that ‘easy does 
it’ stuff you wished on me. It is prob- 
ably a three-pound snake and he’l] tire 
rapidly. Let him run himself ragged,” 
cautioned Jimmie. 
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But the fish, evidently resenting the 
epithet of snake, came to the surface 
with a rush that carried him a yard 
in the air in a graceful curve of sil- 
ver water and green and gold scales, 
and Sam was too busy keeping a taut 
line to worry about his running. 

“Gee, he’s a yard long,” gleefully 
called Sam. “Wish he had hit your 
fly outfit. Guess I’ll just let this baby 
run around a bit. If he doesn’t sulk 
on me I’ll have him aboard in a jiffy.” 


O for the next few minutes he 

turned him skillfully and kept him 
rushing from side to side. It was use- 
less to try to bring him toward the 
boat as yet, for with every extra strain 
Sam put on the rod the fish rushed and 
leaped frantically. 

“He can’t stand this long,” said Jim- 
my after a particularly vicious rush. 
“I think he is about through. Work 
him in. I bet he’ll turn up on his 
side,” : 

Apparently Jimmy was right, for as 
soon as Sam carefully worked him up 
to the boat the huge pike came slug- 
gishly in and half turned on his side 
as he neared the boat. Something 
about the boat must have displeased 
him, however, for as Jimmie was lean- 
ing over the side to help him aboard, 
he gave a lunge and splash and took 
out fifty feet of line before Sam could 
check him. Jimmie was drenched with 
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the water he threw in his effort. 

“What did you scare him for, you 
ninny,” he sputtered. “Turn your face 
so he can’t see it next time and I'll 
lift him in. He likes me—he was smil- 
ing until he saw you. Jiminy, that 
water is cold for June! I'll bet the 
bass haven’t started to spawn yet.” 

“Never mind the spawning habits of 
the bass family,” said Sam with a 
grin. “Just stand by to pipe this lad 
over the rail. He is coming in and he 
is entitled to an admiral’s reception. 
I guess he is through for awhile now. 
Anyway, I hope so, for he has my 
thumb a-smokin’.” 

Slowly the fish was drawn up to the 
boat and this time was successfully 
lifted in by Jimmy. As he lay him on 
the bottom of the boat the hook drop- 
ped out of the tear in his jaw and 
both men looked at him with delight. 

“That’s the artistry you were talk- 
ing about,” bragged Sam. “A single 
hook, a fourteen-pound line and a light 
rod. Can you tie that with your out- 
fit?’” 

“Get him weighed before he comes 
to, Sam, or he’ll wreck the boat. My 
guess is fourteen pounds for two bits.” 

“Fifteen, just for safety,” said Sam, 
“but he will run nearer twenty. Look 
how thick he is through the shoulders.” 
He reached for the fish scale keeping 
a wary eye on his fish, for he knew 
from past experience that a thrashing 


- the side. 


pike in a small boat was nothing to 
wish for. 

“Now if I can get a quick look be- 
fore he goes crazy we’ll drop him over 
Jiminy crickets! Eighteen 
pounds and eight. Guess that is the 
record for this neck of the woods, eh, 
what, laddie? And I’ll bet he lost a 
pound in the fight. Bid him good-by, 
Jimmy, he is about to leave you along 
with two bucks of your coin. Washed 
over the side with honors and a long 
drink.” 

“Where do you get that two-buck 
stuff, eh? He didn’t weigh twenty 
pounds.” 

“Maybe he didn’t; but don’t forget 
that insulting fourteen-pound guess of 
yours cost you two bits. How do we 
stand in the book this pleasant morn- 
ing?” 


IMMY took the worn leather book 

from the tackle box and carefully 
checked it over. 

“Well,” he remarked finally, “you 
owed me four bits when we started 
and after I credit you up with Old 
Levi I’ll be two dollars in the red. The 
old ledger is beginning to show her 
age.” 

The book had a real right to look 
bedraggled and discouraged. For near- 
ly fifteen years it had recorded their 
fishing wagers and. still waited in 

(Continued on page 436) 
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Ty Cobb and Jack Miner holding two 
geese on the Miner Sanctuary. 


has been launched and_ the 

wholesome idea associated with 
the name of this unique character is 
spreading rapidly over the Empire to 
the North whose citizens have always 
shown an intelligent appreciation of 
the importance of conserving the wild 
life and natural resources with which 
their country has been endowed. 

No greater tribute can be paid to the 
character of a man than to name a 
league after him while he is living, but 
all will agree that it is deserving and 
in no other way could popular interest 
be so quickly aroused. 


a he Jack Miner League of Canada 











, 7” JACK MINER 


LEAGUE 


Canadian Sportsmen and Nature Clubs Affiliate to 
Make Available the Full Power of Their Strength 


There’s something in your hand- 
shake— 

There’s something in your smile; 

Yet, something deeper still Jack, 

That makes your life worth while. 


_ men in the Dominion of Canada, 

exclusive of the Premier, are better 
known than Jack Miner, the Canadian 
naturalist, lecturer and author of Jack 
Miner and the Birds. In making a 
recent survey of his career as a lec- 
turer it was found that he had appear- 
ed in every city in Canada and in 75% 
of the towns, and as he says of himself: 
“T have told my message wherever I 
thought it would do the most good, 
whether to an audience of 5,000 or a 
dozen.” 


The Jack Miner preserve is in Can- 
ada, twenty-six miles from Windsor 
and two miles north of the town of 
Kingsville. Tens of thousands of 
people have visited the Miner farm, 
proving Emerson’s saying: “If a man 
can make a better mouse trap than his 
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These two ponds and 30 acres of ground have attracted national attention as 
a wild fowl refuge. 


in the Dominion 


By Dr. Witiiam A. BRUETTE 


MY FRIEND JACK 








The God-man back of all Jack— 
A soul so big and strong— 

It makes me feel like tuning up, 
And singing some grand song. 


W. FRANCIS Firtu, 


neighbor, if he builds his house in the 
woods, the world will make a beaten 


path to his door.” So many have 
visited the property that on Sunday he 
has made his home private. When a 
newspaper man recently approached 
him as to why he did this he replied: 
“Sunday is the Lord’s day and not a 
day for visiting Jack Miner.” The 
Miner property consists of 200 acres, 
the actual sanctuary is 30 acres in ex- 
tent, containing two large ponds for 
the waterfowl, waders and other birds. 
The place is planted with all kinds of 
trees, mainly of the evergreen variety; 
these form a windbreak in the winter 
and a suitable home in the summer for 
the insectivorous birds. 


ACK MINER came into prominence 

some years ago through the estab- 
lishment of his sanctuary for birds. 
Wild ducks and wild geese were wel- 
comed at the two big ponds adjoining 
his residence, and food was provided 
for them. In some strange way the 
news of his hospitality was circulated 
among the feathered creatures of the 
continent, and now they call to see him 
every spring and autumn on their way 
to and from their northern haunts, 
usually remaining from three to five 
weeks. They know that they will not 
be harmed, and consequently are s0 
trustful that they will eat out of their 
host’s hand. In the month of April 


thousands of ducks and geese may be 
seen flying around Kingsville and mak- 
ing themselves quite at home. 

During the first season that the wild 
ducks and geese spent at his home, 
Miner conceived the idea of tagging 4 
number of them and then liberating 
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them to fly away to their northern 
summer haunts. The bands that were 
placed on their legs were of aluminum, 
the thirty-second of an inch thick and 
five-eighths of an inch wide. On one 
side of each band was stencilled the 
following: “Write Box 48, Kingsville, 
Ont.” and on the other side a short 
verse of Scripture such as “The Lord 
is my Shepherd,” “It is more blessed 
to give than receive,” “The very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly.” Tags have 
been returned from as far north as 
Baffin’s land, having been removed 
from the legs of geese which Eskimos 
have killed and taken into the Hudson 
Bay Post whose factors have returned 
them to the naturalist. The tags from 
the legs of hundreds of ducks which 
were killed by the shooters in the South 
in the winter are also returned every 
season to the man who had placed them 
there. Thus Jack Miner is the first 
man to use fowls of the air to spread 
the gospel. 


R. MINER’S experience with ducks 

and geese have been so interest- 
ing that lately he has begun to experi- 
ment with wild swans. These are shy 
creatures and it was not an easy 
matter to induce them to come to the 
Kingsville Sanctuary, but a way sug- 
gested itself. 

Many of these birds in their flight 
from south to north had formed a cus- 
tom of flying along Lake Erie and cross- 
ing northward at the Niagara River. 
Unfortunately they. did not know the 
danger lurking in the comparatively 
still waters about three miles above the 
Falls where they alighted, and hun- 
dreds of these beautiful creatures 
drifted down to their death in the tre- 
mendous cataract. Sometimes they 
became alarmed by the turmoil of the 
rapids near the falls and made an 
attempt to take wing, in which they 
were rarely successful. 

It happened that a resident of Niag- 
ara Falls, William Hill, a veteran of 
the World War, had made frequent 
observations of these tragedies, and 
had seen scores of the birds meet their 
death in this way. Mr. Hill succeeded 
in catching six of these wild swans 
after a perilous trip on the river, and 
forwarded them to Mr. Miner. They 
are now a familiar sight in one of the 
ponds, as they swim about within thirty 
feet of the house. 


| Ast year a flock of wild swans, 

estimated to number two thousand, 
visited Kingsville, remaining for sev- 
eral weeks along the lake shore. Kind 
hearted people supplied them with food, 
while game wardens patrolled the shore 
for their protection. Photographers 
came from the adjoining cities of 
Detroit, Cleveland. etc., and took thou- 


Jack Miner making aluminum tags to place on the geese’ legs. The bands bear 
Miner’s address and a verse of scripture. 


sands of feet. of motion picture film, 
showing the graceful swans in motion. 
The extraordinary sight greatly swelled 
the usual number of visitors to Kings- 
ville, as bird lovers came from far and 
near. It is estimated that on one Sun- 
day while the swans were there, fifteen 
thousand people visited the little Can- 
adian village. Jack Miner’s sign, how- 
ever, still remains outside his home, 
and the famed naturalist enjoys a quiet 
Sunday after attending church service 
and teaching his Sunday-school class. 

There is something comprehensive 
about a nature lover’s club which is the 
reason that the Jack Miner idea is 
sweeping across Canada. Several bird 
societies which bore the names of towns 
or provinces have already changed 
their names to that of the Jack Miner 
League, likewise a number of horticul- 
tural societies, so that the organization 
will soon be a force in the affairs of 
the Dominion. There is no financial 
scheme on the part of anyone connected 


with the Jack Miner League. Its ob- 
ject is simply to make available the 
full strength and power of all of the 
conservation elements in the Dominion. 
and, as Jack Miner says: “To leave this 
world better than we found it, so our 
children’s children will not be deprived 
of the plant, forest, and bird life study 
that their forefathers enjoyed.” 

The President of the Jack Miner 
League is Mr. Forest H. Conover, 
Leomington, Ont., and the first Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is Edward R. Kerr, 
Walkerville, Ont. 

The opportunity which Canadian 
sportsmen and nature lovers now have 
to make common cause is being prompt- 
ly recognized and the educational effect 
which a large number of clubs closely 
affiliated will be able to exercise in be- 
half of the wild life will have a greater 
influence in the back-to-the-land move- 
ment than all af the academic measures 
that could possibly be devised. 


Jack Miner liberating a wild Canada goose, a messenger of the air, which has 
just been tagged. 
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“An Indian lost in the woods! 
When the sun is scorching the 
treetops and the water courses 
are full, when the moss on every 
beech he sees will tell him in 
what quarter the north star will 
shine at night; nor have the 
geese done their flight to the Ca- 
nadian waters altogether.” 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
SENSE of direction is the most 
A valuable quality a man can have 
if he would enjoy his 
sojourns in the wilderness to 
the utmost. With it he is self- 
reliant, able to find his way 
unaided in any country. He 
can commune alone with Na- 
ture which is the only way to 
understand her. He can in 
time make himself into a suc- 
cessful still-hunter, the most 
difficult art the woodsman has 
to acquire. Without this sense 
a man must be forever depen- 
dent upon his companions and 
guides in the wilderness. He 
dare not go out alone for any 
distance for he cannot find his 
way, and in all probability he 
will lose his camp, and then 
he will be in a nice fix indeed. 
The vast majority of men 
have a sense of direction, al- 
though they may never have 
recognized it as such, nor have 
used it in connection with find- 
ing their way around a 
strange and uninhabited coun- 
try. I’ve read many books on 
woodcraft, on hunting, and on 
wilderness travel in which the 
authors have tried to tell how 
to find one’s way or how to 
keep from getting lost, but 
one and all of them seem to have failed 
to recognize or seem to have forgotten 
the one basic principle. Once this prin- 
ciple is known the rest is all easy, con- 
sisting of merely a little practice and 
common sense. In fact so simple is it 
that if a man has a latent sense of 
direction I can guarantee to teach him 
to find his way unaided in one after- 
noon’s tramp through the woods. In 
fact I think I can teach it within the 
limits of these few pages, and I’m go- 
ing to try. 
First for the basic principle: A 
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How to Keep from Getting Lost. 


sense of direction is merely a habit of 
keeping a mind map of the country. 
If, as you wander through woods or 


WOODS LOAFING 


Part IV. 


By Ligrut.-CoL. TownsEND WHELEN 





over mountains you remember where 
you go, the hills and streams you cross, 
the ways you turn, the shape of the 
country, always keeping yourself ori- 
ented by sun, wind, various natural ob- 
jects, or a compass, you will know ex- 
actly where you are at any time, and 
you can always find your way back to 
your starting point, either by taking 
your back-track, or by taking the short- 


N 


Sketch A 





Q 
Sketch B 






est cut. Take the simplest kind of an 
example. You start from camp going 
north. You stick to that course for 
three miles, then you come to a stream 
flowing straight east, and you follow 
this stream for three miles more, then 
you stop. Now in what direction is 
your starting point, and about how far 
away is it in a straight line? If you 
can answer correctly you are well on 
the way to becoming a woodsman. 

A number of times it has fallen to 
my lot to act as an instructor in topo- 
graphical sketching in garrison schools 





= 





for young officers. In this subject if 
a man has not a sense of direction he 
is absolutely hopeless, but I found only 
one man so deficient. I was requiring 
the students to make a route sketch of 
a road running east two miles to a 
cross-road, then the route turned north 
at a cross-road, and half a mile along 
this north road, and on its east side 
was a small pond like sketch A. This 
particular student turned in sketch B 
as his idea and representation of the 
ground, showing an obsolute lack of 
sense of direction and orderli- 
ness. Nor apparently could he 
learn it at all. 

If a woodsman makes his 
camp in a certain spot that is 
practically unknown to him, 
the first thing he does is to 
make himself familiar with 
the country in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp, say 
within a half mile in all di- 
rections. Thus if he goes off 
and comes back and _ hits 
within that half-mile radius he 
can walk right into camp with- 
out any trouble. Sometimes 
it will take a couple of hours 
or more to do this as in thick 
woods, in a flat country or ina 
jungle. In rare instances he 
may even be obliged to run 
blazed guide lines at right 
angles leading to camp. In 
other places it is so easy that 
only a glance is needed as, for 
example, when the camp is at 
the base of some easily recog- 
nizable mountain or on the 
shore of a lake a view of which 
can be had from many promi- 
nent places. These precau- 
tions enable him to find his 
tent when he gets into the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

When this same woodsman starts 
out for a day’s tramp he has some ob- 
jective. He plans to go in a certain 
direction. There may be a mountain 
northeast of camp for which he heads, 
and it is perfectly simple to go there 
and back with easily recognizable land- 
marks in sight all the time. But he 
may also plunge right into thick woods 
in which he cannot see more than 4 
hundred yards or so. Let us say he 
starts out in such a country, going 
north (see Sketch C). He keeps this 
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northward direction accurately by 
means of the sun, or if the sun is not 
shining, then by his compass. A mile 
north of camp he ascends a hill, and 
he notes its shape, general direction, 
size, and height, and also that there 
are beech trees on its top. On the 
further slope of the hill he pitches 
down into a ravine where a small 
stream starts. There is a tangle of 
alder bushes along this 
stream so he sticks to the 
ridge on the eastside of the 
stream. Going along this 
ridge he notices that it and 
the stream below it trend to 
the east of north just a lit- 
tle, and he makes note of 
this in his mind. It is now 
8 A. M. He left camp at 
7 o’clock and the going has 
been fairly easy so he has 
come about two and a half 
miles. Another mile and his 
ridge comes to an end in an 
outcropping of rock from 
which he can get a little 
view ahead. Below is a flat 
and the stream runs into a 
little beaver dam, with 
birches and alders around. 
He drops down to look at 
and perhaps photograph the 
beaver dam and house. From : 
the dam he can see the rocks ' 
on the point of the ridge he 
has just left. Down in the 
flat the brush is too thick for 
easy walking, but off to the 
northwest he can see a range 
of hills which culminate in a 
rather high peak from which 
he’ thinks he can get an ex- 
tended view of the surround- 
ing country and learn more 
of it, so he determines to go that way. 
He is now about three and a half miles 
a little east of north from his camp. 
He notes that the high peak to which 
he is going is apparently three or four 
miles off in a northwest direction. He 
starts that way. Time 9.30 A. M. 
Soon he runs into a lot of hilly, rough 
country with high woods of pine, 
spruce, and maple. Everytime he 
thinks he is getting to his peak he 
finds a dip in his hill and another 
higher hill beyond it. Certain steep 
hillsides have caused him fo vary quite 
a little from a direct line to avoid hard 
climbing, but with the aid of the sun 
he has been able to keep a fairly 
straight course. One o’clock comes, and 
he has not yet reached the peak. He 
is a little tired, thirsty, and hungry 
so he drops down into a little ravine 
where he finds water, makes a fire, 
boils his little kettle of tea and has his 
venison sandwich and a couple of cubes 
of sweet chocolate. During lunch it 
has clouded over and it is now 2 P. M. 





Where is camp, and what is he going 
to do for the remainder of the day? He 
has been traveling for about two and 
a half hours on a northwest course 
from the beaver dam, but it has been 
pretty rough going over steep country, 
and he has probably not averaged over 
one and a half miles an hour, so he 
estimates that he is about four miles 
from the beaver dam. He ought to 
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be close to his peak, but he despairs of 
finding it because the woods are so 
thick and he cannot get any outlook. 
He takes a stick and sketches his route 
out on a piece of bare earth, and he 
finds that camp must be nearly six 
miles in a straight line south southeast 
of him. He wants to learn something 
of the country, and as it will take him 
most of the afternoon to reach camp 
he decides to go back a different way 
from which he came going straight 
south for about five miles, and then 
turning southeast to reach camp. He 
starts out and about 6 P. M. he de- 
scends a steep hill and strikes a stream 
that flows east and seems to be the 





stream that his camp is on. So far 
as he can tell he has not crossed his 
trail of the early morning, he has not 
recognized any familiar ground, so he 
feels he must be above his camp, and 
sure enough, after following the stream 
down a quarter mile he begins to rec- 
ognize the locality and in a few min- 
utes he reaches his tent. 

This is an example of only moderate 
complexity. The woodsman had enough 
experience to keep all the details in 
his head. He was observant and he 
noticed the little features of the coun- 
try as he went along, the slopes and 
contours of the hills, the size and di- 
rection of the streams, the stands and 
varieties of the timber. During the 
morning he kept his course easily by 
the sun. In the afternoon he 
had to use his compass fre- 
quently to keep going 
straight south. It is not al- 
ways as easy as this. Some- 
times flat, monotonous coun- 
try, cloudy days, or fog make 
it extremely difficult. If the 
beginner has any difficulty in 
remembering the details he 
should make a map in his 
notebook as he goes along 
like Sketch C. The hardest 
country I ever encountered 
was a portion of the Repub- 
lic of Panama. It was a 
succession of steep, rough 
mountains, everyone a law 
unto itself as to shape and 
height, a jungle forest in 
which one could never see 
more than 50 yards, and a 
verdure overhead which hid 
the sun a majority of the 
time. Anyhow, in the tropics 
around noon it is difficult to 
tell the points of the compass 
from the sun because it is 
almost directly overhead. 
We had to make a map as 
we went, keep a compass in 
our hands all the time, and 
literally draw the map up to 
date every 200 yards, pacing 
out distances. After eight 
days of this, going it entirely on the 
map, we were lucky enough to strike a 
river we knew of just about where it 
ought to have been, thus proving our 
map fairly accurate. If we had not 
come to that river in due time we 
would have steered straight north for 
the Carribean coast which we knew 
was never more than four days’ travel 
away. 

A woodsman may never seem to use 
his compass. He may seem to steer 
instinctively. This is because he knows 
all the time from his mind map the 
country he has come over and the di- 
rection he plans to go. Very often the 

(Continued on page 434) 
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PIDER LAKES, Wisconsin, are 
S possibly so called because there 

are no spiders there. Too cold 
for them! It is said that the lakes 
(there are two of them), Big and Little 
Spider lakes, derive their name from 
their shape, which is something like 
that of a tarantula. 

There are several other communicat- 
ing lakes in the Spider group or chain 
—Clear Lake—Pike Lake—Little Bass 
Lake, and several not connected, but 
near that are unnamed; one of these 
we found and called Beaver Lake, from 
the beaver sign around it. 

You got to Hayward, Wisconsin, 
leaving Chicago via Chicago & North- 
western Railway at five o’clock p. m., 
reaching Hayward about 8:30 o’clock 
next morning. Then someone will drive 
you 17 miles to Big Spider Lake, 
around which are several excellent re- 
sorts, among them being August 
Dittrichs’ Liberty Camp, which is not 
a camp, but one of the finest resorts in 
northern Michigan, consisting of a 
lodge or hotel with all modern con- 
veniences and comforts, and a number 
of cottages for those who prefer quiet. 
August Dittrich is Maitre de Hotel for 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

The country surrounding Spider 
Lakes is wild, and the lakes are about 
475 miles almost due north from Chi- 
cago. 

There are a number of lakes near the 
Spider Lakes, which can only be 
reached by hiking and camping out, and 
they are located in a wild game coun- 
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The SPIDER 
LAKE 
COUNTRY 


An Application of Experience to 
Discouraging Conditions and a 
Quick Reversal 


An Undiscovered Bass Lake 


By Joun A. LEE 


try with bear, deer, tithber wolves and 
bobcats to be found if you look for 
them carefully. 

My son and his family, with a friend 
and his family rented a cottage from 
August Dittrich, and invited me to 
spend a week or two with them. 

I seldom refuse such hospitalities, 
and I arrived at Hayward a few days 
afterward. The family met me with a 
big automobile and we all got breakfast 
and then loaded the automobile with 
supplies, as they were keeping house in 
a cottage across the lake from Liberty 
Camp. 

In reply to my inquiry about the fish- 
ing they said “Nothing doing. Haven’t 
caught a fish, they won’t rise to our 
plugs or pork chunks.” As we drove 
out to Spider Lakes we passed a small 
resort on a little lake and saw a sign 
nailed to a tree “Minnows for Sale.” 

I yelled, “Stop! I have business with 
this man!” I had bought a good min- 
now bucket at Hayward and at once 
negotiated for three dozen nice mud 
minnows of medium to large size (this 
kind is long lived). Then I felt happy, 
but my hosts denounced the investment 
of $1.05 as money thrown away, hold- 
ing that if the bass would not rise to 
pork chunk bait they would not 
bite at anything. I smiled, not openly, 
but inwardly. 


ted was rather a ride to the cottage, a 
mile or two of it over a logging road, 
and stumps, but we arrived about 11 
o’clock a. m. and the preparation for 


dinner at once began, which I approved 
because I was hungry. I put my pail 
of minnows in the edge of the water 
and rigged up a split bamboo rod and 
said: “I think I will fish a little.” 
There was at once a loud protest. “You 
will have to row across the lake to that 
rocky point and cannot get back in time 
for dinner. You cannot get fish except 
by trolling, etc.” 


| TOLD them that I was only going 
out to a small reed bed about three 
hundred yards from the shore, went 
down to the boat landing and pushed 
off. 

It was a nice thick reed bed, inter- 
woven with lily pads, and the water 
close to the edge of it was about ten 
feet deep. I anchored at the upper 
end, put a fat mud minnow on a weed- 
less hook, attached a light sinker, cast 
toward the other end of the reed bed, 
close to the reeds, and let the minnow 
sink. Then I reeled it slowly in to- 
ward the boat. 

For the first two or three casts there 
was “nothing doing,” but the next cast 
went a little way into the reeds, and 
the bait staid close to the edge of the 
reeds as I reeled it in. Then there was 
a savage tug, and a run out of the 
line. ‘I struck lightly and found that I 
had hooked a strong playing fish. He 
fought hard to get into the reeds, but 
T held him out, and he surged around 
the boat, sounded toward the _ bot- 
tom several times. and as my line was 
light, I conceded about twenty-five feet 
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HEN the fish came to the surface 

and twice went up into the air. I 
gradually led him to the boat and got 
the net under him and landed him, but 
he never did surrender, for he was a 
small mouth black bass weighing three 
and a half pounds. 

I put him on the stringer into the 
water, quickly baited my weedless hook 
and in a few minutes caught a bass of 
two and a half pounds, and then one of 
one and a half pounds. 

Then the dinner call came from the 
cottage and I rowed back to the boat 
landing. 

I took my stringer of three bronze 
back black bass, laid them on the floor 
of the porch and they were beautiful. 
The young men looked them over and 
one of them remarked: “Well, I’ll be 
hanged! Here we have been casting 
and trolling all over these lakes for 
miles, and he comes and gets three fine 
bass within a half hour after arriving, 
and within a stone’s throw of our boat 
landing.” 

These “accidents” are always hap- 
pening when one goes fishing as fish 
are fastidious, and seem to change their 
appreciation for baits almost daily. 

There was a Norwegian guide named 
Chris Anderson living in a trapper’s 
cabin up the lake and he told us of a 
small lake about five miles north of 
Big Spider Lake, and said that it was 
full of fine bass that were always hun- 
gry, and that he had found the lake 
while trapping in the winter time for 
beaver. 

We made up a party of five, includ- 
ing the guide, to visit the lake which 
we concluded to call Beaver Lake. The 
trip had to be made on foot through a 


wilderness of thick standing timber 
and underbrush woven together occa- 
sionally with briers, not to mention a 
short stretch of swamp which had to 
be crossed on logs. We started early, 
taking our lunch, and reached Beaver 
Lake about ten o’clock a. m. It was 
the bassiest looking little lake I had 
ever seen, about half a mile in diame- 
ter and nearly round. The water in- 


A large-mouth black bass that weighed 
734 pounds. 


shore was covered with lily pads and 
in some places bristled with reed beds, 
but toward the middle the lake was in 
some places twenty-five feet deep. 


OME one had built a square punt 
boat and left it tied to the shore 
near the ruins of a trapper’s cabin, 
which had been destroyed by fire and 
there was an old skiff which some one 
had brought to the lake sunk in about 


three feet of water,’ resting on the 
bottom in the mud. 

Three of our party embarked in the 
punt boat to try the casting. The 
guide and I stayed on shore to take our 
turn in the afternoon as the punt 
would float but three persons. 


HE guide and I smoked awhile, and 

then I concluded to do some cast- 
ing from the shore which was rather 
swampy. As I walked past the sunken 
skiff, I called Chris, the guide. 

“Chris, don’t you think we could 
raise that skiff and float it, and get out 
into the lake and catch some bass?” 
To which he replied: “Maybe ve might 
some vay.” 

We took off our clothes, waded in 
and pried the skiff out of the mud, 
bailed it out with our camp kettle and 
shoved it in close to shore. We found 
that it leaked freely but well up front 
toward the prow, and Chris sat in the 
stern to paddle the boat, with a paddle 
which we had made from a board, and 
to bail with our camp kettle when the 
water began to fill into the boat too 
much. I sat back of the middle of the 
boat so as to keep the leaky prow out 
of water and cast for bass. I put on 
my weedless hook a nice white pork 
chunk with a short pork rind wiggler 
on the same hook and launched our 
ship. It floated nicely and Chris was 
a master paddler and could make the 
boat go anywhere he wanted. He was 
a reliable bailer with the camp kettle, 
too. 


E soon began to catch bass weigh- 
ing from one pound to two and a 
half pounds, throwing back those under 


(Continued on page 439) 
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A champion Bassett hound owned by Erastus Teft. 


The BASSETT HOUND 


Distinguished for Its Wonderful Powers of Scent and Clear Bell-Like Voice 


breeds of pronounced instincts 

and character that has had a 
long career and made a firm place for 
itself in the old countries, but has never 
secured a following in America. This 
can probably be attributed to their 
peculiar conformation which makes it 
impossible for them to develop the 
speed and ground-covering qualities 
that the American sportsman expects 
from the dogs in the field. The bassetts 
are chiefly distinguished for their 
remarkable powers of scent, probably 
superior to that of any breed of dogs 
used in the chase. Their voices are 
remarkably clear and bell-like and 
when well tuned up there is no sweeter 
music of the chase. In disposition they 
are everything that could be desired, 
never quarrelsome and seldom fight, but 
with all their amiability when in the 
field and on the scent of game, they 
are very stubborn and not at all 
amenable to discipline. The bassett 
hound, when in search of game, is all 
individuality, so that pack work with 
them is next to impossible. 

We do not expect to see the bassett 
hound ever popular with American 
sportsmen, but their blood may some 
time be found useful in strengthening 
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By Dr. WM. A. BRUETTE 
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the scenting powers of hounds or 
beagles that appear to be going off in 
nose or whose voices are not as musical 
as they should be. We believe that in 
the past the bassett hound blood was 
used in developing other breeds to a 
much greater extent than is now imag- 
ined and a discerning breeder who 
understood crossing the breeds and 
knew how to develop and intensify cer- 
tain qualities, both in temperament 
and conformation, and eliminate others, 
might be able to introduce a small pro- 
portion of bassett hound blood with 
great advantage to some of our hound 
and beagle families. Just a touch of 
cross breeding, carefully handled, could 
be made to yield a greater keenness of 
scent and marked improvement in the 
voices of some of our hounds and 
beagles. A cross breeding experiment 
of this kind would have to be watched 
carefully, for were it not, it might 
ruin those breeds that were selected to 


improve. 

A NUMBER of years ago rabbit 
hunters of Delaware, Maryland 

and Pennsylvania had a strain of rab- 

bit hounds which were termed bench- 

legged beagles. These hounds, longer 

in body, lower in leg and heavier than 


the average beagle, were deadly after 
“brer” rabbit. They were persistent 
searchers and once on a trail, opened up 
a marvelous melody and drove with 
absolute surety; rabbits before them 
did not hole up as they do before a fast 
running hound, but took their chances 
above ground, threading their way 
from thicket to thicket, stopping now 
and then as if they too were entranced 
by the bell-like voices that ran the 
extreme range of canine emotions. It 
was commonly believed that these old 
beagles inherited their squatty con- 
formation from a dachshund cross. We 
believe, however, that it came from the 
bassett hound. 


ON E of this family, which we owned 

and shot over as a boy, was bred 
in Delaware. Fancy was as_ sweet 
an all-around companion to the gun as 
ever accompanied man or boy to the 
field; gentle and amiable in disposition, 
she entered with rare zest into every 
branch of sport and to them brought 
rare intelligence, as well as high in- 
stinctive powers. The wiles of an old 
buck rabbit were to her as an open 
book, and on a frosty morning or in 
the-cool of the evening when the air is 
agotane uncertain, she worked them 





out with deadly accuracy and the 
calm deliberation of a veteran chess 
player. If she got the scent of a wood- 
cock in the alders, she would divert 
long enough to locate his hiding place, 
and then, with a wise toss of 
her head and the flip of her 
tail, would jump the brown 
gourmand from his hiding 
place among the leaves, and, 
after this was done, return 
seriously to the windings of 
the rabbits that she might 
have been pursuing. The scent 
of the grouse was always 
given her serious attention, for 
in these woodland corsairs, 
she recognized those wild qual- 
ities which are at once the joy 
and despair of the sportsman. 
Now she proceeded with all 
the caution and understanding 
of an old-time setter until the 
bird was on the wing. 

These bench-legged beagles 
did not display in voice, char- 
acter or disposition any traits 
that would suggest a cross 
with a dachshund, for the latter, in voice 
and manner, is much of a terrier; the 
bassett hound character, on the con- 
trary, resembling closely that of a 
spaniel. 


B hn bassett hound was first brought 


to England by the late Sir Everitt 
Millais in the year 1874. The bassetts 
of all kinds are derived by selective 
breeding from the large French hounds, 
and are classified as the Dachshunde, 
or German Bassett, and the Bassett 
Francais, or the French Bassett. In 
France any hound that stands lower 
than sixteen inches, no matter what his 
breeding, is called a bassett. They are 
divided into three classes in France and 
Belgium—the straight-legged, the fore- 
legs half crooked and the forelegs fully 
crooked. The only actual difference 
between the two varieties of rough and 
smooth is the coat, the one 
being smooth coated and the 
other broken or wire haired. 
The general appearance of 
the dog should be that of a 
hunting hound, low set, but 
of powerful physique, with 
the blocdhound type of head, 
but merely dwarfed in legs. 
The head should be long, 
narrow, with occiput well 
developed and showing no 
stop; muzzle deep and square 
at the end. Eyes small, 
sunken and almond shape, 
showing the haw with a soft, 
gentle expression. Ears very 
long, set on low, soft and 
velvety. Neck muscular and “ 
strong and free from coarse- 
ness. The body should be 


Ruffian, an English beagle, imported by 
Dr. John Victor. 


long, large, flat on the back, ribs well 
sprung and loins broad and powerful, 
with strong and powerful quarters. 
The shoulders sloping and well laid 
back. The chest deep, but not broad, 
showing the breast bone well developed. 
The tail moderate in length, carried 
sickle fashion, slightly feathered or 
fringed with longer hair on the under- 
neath side. The legs should be short, 
crooked at the knees, with large, strong, 
broad feet, turning slightly out. Must 
be perfectly sound on his legs and not 
“knuckle over’; he cannot have too 
much bone, owing to the large body his 
limbs have to support. The coat should 
be short and dense, the skin thick, but 
free from coarseness. In the rough 
variety the coat should be about an 
inch and a half in length and harsh to 
the touch. The color should be dis- 
tributed in patches the same as a fox- 
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Champion Hansel von Boris, a dachshund o 


Fuchs, Glendale, L. I. 


hound, and any standard hound color. 
THE DACHSHUND 

The Dachshund or Badger dog is of 
Teutonic origin and mixed ancestry. 
It is usually accepted as the national 
dog of Germany and although 
they are built on the long and 
low plan, and are said to be 
related to the bassetts, all re- 
semblance ends there, for they 
are totally unlike in disposi- 
tion. The typical dachshund 
is high-strung, hot-tempered, 
nervous and amusingly jealous 
on one hand, and extremely 
interesting, affectionate and 
lovable on the other. They 
are game to the last degree, 
and will cheerfully tackle any- 
thing that wears hair. They 
make amusing and interesting 
pets, and in their native land 
as well as among their admir- 
ers in this and other countries 
are rated highly as workers 
in the forest and field, either 
above or below ground. The 
legitimate work of the dachs- 
hund, “dachs” being the German word 
for “badger,” is to locate the latter 
under ground and without coming to 
close grips, annoy him so that he is 
unable to continue his burrowing opera- 
tions, which gives the huntsman an 
opportunity to locate him with pick 
and shovel. There is no question but 
what many dachshunds possess excel- 
lent noses, inherited from their hound 
ancestors, and they will work on the 
coldest scent patiently, and after their 
quarry is started and they are straight 
on the line, they develop an amazing 
amount of speed for dogs of their con- 
formation. They have strong voices of 
considerable depth but of unmistakable 
terrier quality, so that on the whole 
they are not as melodious as the pure 
bred hound, beagle or bassett. Although 
dachshunds in kennel are inclined to be 
irritable and if the occasion presents 
itself they will indulge in a 
general “survival of the fit- 
test,” they hunt very well 
together in packs, and were 
formerly used in this country 
by many rabbit hunters. In 
Germany they are the insep- 
arable companion of the for- 
ester who relys upon them 
in his pursuit of the fox and 
any form of vermin. They 
are also highly esteemed for 
deer driving as they easily 
penetrate the thickest cover 
and do not unduly frighten 
or over-run their quarry and 
many packs are kept for 

hunting the wild boar. 
There are two varieties— 
the smooth and the long- 

(Continued on page 434) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE GAME REFUGE BILL 


HE Federal Game Refuge and Free Public 
Shooting Ground Bill was introduced into the 
United States Senate by the Hon. Peter Nor- 

beck, of South Dakota, on May 17th and was put 
to sleep on June 1st so far as this session of Con- 
gress is concerned. During the two weeks it was 
before the Senate it was the subject of several 
stormy sessions, the debate occupying upward of 
one hundred pages in the Congressional Record 
under dates of May 18th, May 27th, June 2nd and 
June 3rd, and indicates clearly that the cause of 
conservation has at last been rescued from the 
political scrap basket and made a question of the 
first magnitude. 

The bill will undoubtedly be brought up again. 
It is one of those measures difficult to kill, for the 
reason that it creates a new Federal Bureau, new 
jobs for Federal officials and places in the hands 
of a small group of men the disbursement of large 
sums of money. 

The bill was prepared by Mr. Burnham of the 
American Game Protective Association, Dr. Nel- 
son of the Biological Survey, and T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, President of the Audubon Society,. and it has 
been endorsed by the executive committee of the 
Izaak Walton League. During the Senate’s ses- 
sion, however, it was brought out that the Third 
Annual Convention of the Izaak Walton League, 
with 1459 delegates present, went on record 
against this bill, and that the present executive 
committee, therefore, was speaking only for them- 
selves. 

The bill, like all measures of bureaucratic origin, 
has many objectionable features, due to the fact 
that bureau chiefs with legislative tendencies 
usually consider a bill first from the point of 
view of what is good for the bureau, and not of 
what. is good for the country. 

The Migratory Bird Law was conceived by the 
Hon. George Shiras, 3rd. It was sponsored by 
FOREST AND STREAM through the legislatures of 
eleven states and it was made effective princi- 
pally through the efforts of the American Game 
Protective Association. The work that organiza- 
tion did on this measure justifies its existence as a 
conservation body. Unfortunately, the leaders, 
elated by success, conceived the idea of creating a 
great superwardenship and permanent places for 
themselves in the affairs of the country. Their 
efforts in that direction have to a great extent led 
them astray and blinded them tv the purpose for 
which their organization was founded. 

The purpose of the Migratory Bird Law was the 
protection of migratory birds. It, therefore, be- 
came necessary for the governmant to provide 
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sanctuaries and bird reservations, and wherever 
government lands were available they proceeded to 
do so. The time has now arrived when it becomes 
necessary that additional lands be purchased. The 
President, his cabinet, and the leaders of thought 
in both Houses of Congress have clearly indicated 
that they recognize the obligation of the national 
government to provide sanctuaries. It has also 
been indicated very clearly in both Houses of Con- 
gress that they would not vote for a bill creating 
new bureaus or a free public shooting ground, for 
the simple reason that the country is overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to the creation of new bureaus and 
that the development of public shooting grounds 
was not an obligation of the national government. 


Senator King for Sanctuaries 


In his speech before the Senate on May 21st, 
Senator King said: “This is not a new bill; it has 
been before Congress in substantially the same 
form in which it now appears for a number of 
years. It has met with opposition so formidable 
that the great lobby which has always been behind 
it has been unable to push it through Congress. 
The lobby is still here. Its representatives throng 
the corridors of the Capitol and sit ir. the galleries 
watching Congress and the fate of this measure. 
Perhaps no more aggressive, persistent and all- 
persuasive lobby has ever been incorporated than 
that which has backed this bill. 

“The overwhelming majority of the American 
people are not willing to pay tribute to the Fed- 
eral government for the privilege of fishing and 
shooting within the States, nor do they look with 
approval upon penal statutes passed by the Fed- 
eral government of punitive rules and regulations 
adopted by bureaus and bureaucrats. The impor- 
tant question is not as to whether a license should 
be paid, it is to whom it is to be paid and who 
shall promulgate the rules and regulations and en- 
force them and what jurisdiction shall punish and 
protect. I do not object to a license, but I do 
object to increasing the power of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Biological Survey, the offi- 
cials of the latter have proven themselves auto- 
cratic, aggressive, arrogant and oppressive. To in- 
crease the powers of the Biological Survey, to give 
it authority to multiply and intensify its person- 
nel, to increase its powers to promulgate more 
rules and regulations with penal provisions, that 
is something which to me, and I know to millions 
of Americans is most repugnant. I am willing to 
support appropriations for the establishment of 
sanctuaries for migratory birds. This bill is not 
promoted for that purpose. It does not have that 
in view. It is promoted for the purpose of fur- 
nishing jobs for hundreds of Federal officials. If 
we should strike from this bill the section dealing 
with licenses and the shooting ground provisions 
the lobbyists who are thronging the Capitol would 
flee as if from a plague. If these provisions were 
stricken out and we were to insert provisions car- 
rying a million-dollar appropriation annually for a 
number of years, the lobbyists would not return; 
they would not be satisfied; they would imme- 
diately run away; they would leave the Capitol dis- 
heartened, disgusted and filled with resentment. 
Will the Senator who has introduced the bill vote 
with me for a bill that will appropriate during the 
next five years $1,000,000 annually to be expended 
by a commission appointed for that purpose, in ac- 





quiring sanctuaries for the protection of migratory 
birds covered by the treaty with Canada? I know 
that my friend from South Dakota is interested in 
the preservation of migratory birds. I have talked 
with him, and I think I know his real view, and if 
he will agree to an appropriation along the lines 
indicated we can pass a bill through the Senate of 
the United States, in my opinion, in twenty min- 
utes after the bill has been formulated.” Senator 
Norbeck declined to make the agreement. 


Congress Ready to Create Bird Refuges 


There is no question but what Congress is ready 
to make an appropriation for the purchase of 
refuges for migratory birds. The principal ob- 
stacle in the way of their acquirement at the pres- 
ent time is a small group of men led by Mr. Burn- 
ham and Mr. Pearson of the Audubon Society, who 
advocate in connection with the sanctuary a sup- 
plementary measure that permits of the killing of 
game in the refuges created by the government. 
The Audubon Society was founded by FOREST AND 
STREAM, its purpose being to encourage the study 
of bird life and the development of sanctuaries 
where they could breed without molestation. At 
no time and in no way did the founders of the 
Audubon Society ever contemplate the creation of 
public shooting grounds. It is the opinion of 
FOREST AND STREAM that the public shooting 
ground feature of the bill that Mr. Burnham and 
Mr. Pearson are promoting, has been injected sim- 
ply as a bid for popular support and to divert 
attention from the fundamental objects to the 
measure. 


Emerson Hough’s Opinion 


The late Emerson Hough, in writing on this sub- 
ject said: “I may be wrong, but as I figure it out, 
about all the public shooting ground proposition 
would do would be to raise the price of shares in 


the best ducking clubs. It would, if we spent a 
million dollars a year in getting open shooting, 
that open shooting would last about one day if 
everybody got to shoot and it is not an even break, 
one man being just as good as the other under the 
United States law. Then why should we go in for 
it? The danger is that if this measure had 
actually become a law it would have benefited very 
few of us, although it would have benefited a good 
many Federal game wardens who would have liked 
a government job. I think it was opposed by a 
good many of the biggest and most intelligent 
game commissioners of the western and southern 
states. It was the opinion of Mr. Hough, and 
no greater conservationist has lived in modern 
times, that no game shooting clause should be 
attached to any measures governing the national 
sanctuaries, and that a proper bill would provide 
only for game sanctuaries where game animals and 
game birds may be protected, so that the hundreds 
of wild fowl hunters may have their proportionate 
share of the benefit from this natural increase 
which must follow the national establishment of 
successful game refuges. 


Senator Reed Clears the Records 


There was read into the records the names of a 
number of organizations that had endorsed the bill, 
and an attempt was made to convey the impression 


that Mr. Dilg, the founder of the Izaak Walton 
League, had been deposed on account of his opposi- 
tion to the measure then before the Senate. Sena- 
tor Norbeck, who introduced the bill stated that 
the reason that Mr. Dilg had lost the presidency 
of the Izaak Walton League was because he had 
followed a policy of opposing this conservation 
measure and could not carry his organization with 
him, and that they left him and followed another 
man, and elected Charles W. Folds, President of 
the Izaak Walton League. 

Senator Norbeck said: “We have here a tele- 
gram from Mr. Folds that I should like to have the 
clerk read.” The chief clerk read as follows: 


CHICAGO ILL MAY 17 1926 


The executive committee of the Izaak Walton League of 
America at a meeting held here May 10th of this year unani- 
mously adopted resolutions approving the report made by 
George H. Selover as a member of the National Campaign 
Committee for the Migratory Bird and Conservation Bill and 
his action in that connection we the said committee unanimously 
approve Am sending this at request of Mr. Selover to be 
used as you deem advisable 


CHARLES W FOLDS 


President Isaak Walton League of America 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, then got the floor 
and said: “In April, 1925, the Izaak Walton 
League at a great convention at which there were 
1456 delegates, and at that convention, by a unani- 
mously rising vote, they condemned all the sub- 
stantial provisions of this bill. There has been no 
vote in the Izaak Walton League since April, 1925, 
on this bill or on a similar bill. Some gentlemen, 
who succeeded Mr. Dilg and his associates in 
office, wire in that they are in favor of this bill. 
That is their individual opinion. It is not the ac- 
tion of the league. So that what we have the right 
to say here is that the Izaak Walton League in 
1925, by a unanimous vote, opposed a bill similar 
to this bill in almost every respect; that since that 
time the Izaak Walton League has taken no action 
whatever upon the question, but did elect some- 
body instead of Mr. Dilg, and they did it for rea- 
sons other than his position on this legislation. It 
is always well to examine the evidence before you 
endorse it.” 


Senator King’s Tribute to Will H. Dilg 


“Mr. Dilg has rendered important service to the 
American people and to the game and conservation 
movements and to the cause of outdoor life. He 
has visioned a greater America and has sought to 
inculcate a love in the hearts of the young for the 
beauties of this country. He knows our mountains 
and streams; he appreciates the majesty of this 
great republic, stretching from ocean to ocean and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. He has endeavored 
to inspire a love of nature and to create an impulse 
that would lead all Americans to a greater knowl- 
edge of our country and of its greatness and physi- 
cal beauty. 

“He preaches the gospel of the outdoor life, the 
nearness of nature, and he has sought to mobilize 
the forces of our country into a superb and mighty 
movement that would carry forward the ideals of 
such men as John Burroughs, Doctor Hornaday, 
Emerson Hough and Theodore Roosevelt.” 

FOREST AND STREAM expects to publish in the 
August issue an article by Mr. Dilg outlining the 
measures that in his opinion are necessary to save 
what Zane Grey has so graphically termed ‘“Van- 
ishing America.” 
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Killdeer nesting on a gravel roof. 


S I think back upon it one of the 
most poignant recollections as- 
sociated with early spring in 

Nebraska, my boyhood home, was the 
call of the killdeer. That plaintive 
“kill-dee, kill-dee,” came shortly after 
the maples bloomed. At night the 
early whispers of awakening life were 
never complete unless a killdeer, audi- 
ble but invisible, added its message as 
it swept across the sky. 

Nothing gave me the thrill of spring 
so keenly as did the arrival of the first 
killdeer unless it was the great v’s of 
Canada geese with their discordant 
and, to me soul-stirring, “honka, honka, 
kee-honka.” And then if I went at 
dusk to the tiny pond below our farm 
home to be among the newly awak- 
ened frogs or to revel in the near-ap- 
proach to the wild ducks that spent the 
night among the reeds, there I was 
certain to hear the sleepy, “kuk-kuk- 
kuk” murmur of the first killdeers. 

Associated, too, with the killdeers of 
spring were the great, white-winged 
flocks of sand hill cranes that flew then 
in such great numbers along the upper 
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reaches of the Missouri. Slow moving, 
with great, wide, majestic wingbeats 
and perfect formation, the cranes came 
in almost countless flocks—came and 
were gone, usually, in a single day. 
Then, as if in challenge to the world, 
throaty call of the cranes above, the 
killdeers repeated their sharp cries 
from the earth below. 


) Tesdabriegunmnycere I sat, perched high 

upon our windmill, the nearer to 
approach to those glorious birds above, 
the sharp twangy air from a belated 
snow reddening my face, to let my 
own spirit run free with that of the 


wild kindred. As I waited for each 
majestic flock to wing its way above 
my head I watched the killdeers, busy 
and vociferous, in the meadow below 
my feet. 

Though as a boy I knew where nearly 
every nesting bird concealed her treas- 
ure, and though I occasionally saw the 
downy young yet I never found a kill- 
deer’s nest. Our neighbors, German 
boys, knowing of my desire, tried to 
help me and one day reported a nest 


The 
Vociferous 


Adventures with a 


Versatile Bird 


in the bare, black loam of their new 
potato patch. I hurried there, but 
though we spent nearly an hour in 
anxious search we did not find it, 
Small wonder, as I later learned, for 
the killdeer’s eggs are concealed most 
securely by their own markings and a 
nest, once found, is easily lost again. 

The killdeers nested on our farm, I 
know, for my father, nature lover too, 
told of having seen their nests and 
young, later, among the rows of ten- 
der, sprouting corn. In all these cases 
the eggs were laid in a little cup upon 
the bare soil. The light and shadow 
of the splotched eggs was the light and 
shadow of the clods as well and the 
eggs were as well concealed there as 
were those among the pebbles that we 
found many years later. 


HE first killdeer’s nest I found was © 

in a rubbish heap! The nest was 
surrounded on all sides by bits of tin, 
by cans and bottles and rusty iron. 
The eggs themselves were lying on a 
collection of broken, colored glass. In- 
harmonious collection indeed! But the 
killdeer’s eggs were in harmony with 
inharmony for a class of nature stu- 


Introducing a killdeer chick 





KILLDEER 


By GayLe PICKWELL 
Photos by the author. 


dents, who were told the nest was 
there, searched that heap for fifteen 
minutes before the eggs were discov- 
ered, openly exposed as they were. 
Those splotched eggs were no more 
than the splotches of light among the 
glittering fragments of glass. 


M* second nest was on a pebbled 
beach. And a mosaic of pebbles, 
seemingly arranged in all cunning, lay 
beneath the eggs and lined the sides 
and walls of the bare cup which was 
the nest. I have never seen a more 
clever combination in nature—pebbled 
eggs placed in a pebbled nest. 

My third killdeer nest was on a roof, 
The English sparrow could never equal 
such versatility: from rubbish heap to 
beach to roof. The killdeer is the 
“best-known shore bird,” but here it 
was, far from any shore, nesting fifty 
feet above the ground in the gravel 
of a flat-topped building. Judge for 
yourself whether the light and shadow 
markings of the eggs are not the light 
and shadow markings of the gravel 
too, and whether the killdeer was not 
right in selecting such environs to hol- 
low out her simple nest. 


An example of protective co!oration. 


The mother faces the camera at three feet. 


The rubbish heap, the beach, the 
roof, the bare, black loam all made 
a perfect setting for the killdeers’ 
nests. The eggs are among nature’s 
most perfect objects of camouflage and 
melt into their surroundings, it matter 
not what those surroundings are. 


HE bird herself must have known 

that the safety of her eggs lay in 
their own odd markings for she never 
failed to slip away from her nest long 
before I was within a hundred yards. 
Then, for the moment, the whole vicin- 
ity seemed deserted and there would be 
no evidence of the killdeer. That is, 
there would be no evidence if I did 
not tarry by the nest more: than two 
or three minutes. But for one who re- 
mained the story is quite different. At 
first it required about five minutes, 
later not more than three, for the 
solicitude of the mother to overcome 
the first primeval instinct of conceal- 
ment. When that occurred she re- 
turned and betrayed her treasure. She 
made herself known by anxious “kuk- 
kuk-kuk-deer’s,” and nervous yunnings 


to and fro. And, if I persisted with 
my obnoxious presence, the mother bird 
approached still nearer and went 
through the simulations of a bird in 
distress. The male, too, at a safer dis- 
tance, would follow the example of his 
brave mate. 

I have never known a greater incon- 
sistency than this nesting habit of the 
killdeer. I visited the nest upon the 
roof nearly fifteen times on as many 
days and always, as my head came up 
through the trap that gave access to 
the roof, the brooding bird slipped 
quickly and quietly away. A few mo- 
ments later she was back, with all the 
antics of her repertoire, endeavoring 
to beguile me from the spot. 


T never failed, this marvelous incon- 

sistency. To test it out I let myself 
down through the roof for just two 
minutes. I had been by the nest and 
within twenty feet of the distracted 
mother the moment before. I raised 
myself through the roof again; the bird 
sneaked up to the corner of the build- 

(Continued on page 436) 
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PRACTICAL 
GAME BREEDING 


Some Hints for the Month of July 


NUMBER of young men have 
A written me to ask if I would ad- 

vise them to go into breeding 
fur or breeding game birds. This is a 
matter of choice, for one may prefer 
animals to birds, or birds to animals. 
Both should pay well if properly man- 
aged. Some fur-bearers are rather 
smelly animals. Fur bearers require 
much more expensive pens than do the 
majority of game birds. Many present 
breeders of fur-bearing animals are 
breeding animals for other breeders to 
go into the enterprise and are keep- 
ing up a propaganda to this effect. 
The food of most fur bearers is very 
much more difficult to procure than is 
the food of game birds. Here is an- 
other point: the comparatively few 
game breeders in the country, one and 
all, advise me they do not advertise to 
any great extent because they cannot 
begin to raise enough birds to supply 
the demand, that is to supply their reg- 
ular customers, and do not need a lot 
of new ones who would come to them 
through advertising. I tested this 
statement. I wrote to a very well- 
known game breeder for a silver pheas- 
ant hen and he asked $15 for such 
a bird. Just imagine! A hen pheas- 
ant nine months old, for $15. And this 
is really the cheapest of all pheasants, 
that is, of the fancy pheasants. An- 
other man is raising Impeyan pheas- 
ants and easily gets $100 a bird for 
them. Again, Hungarian partridges 
are called for all over the country. 
There are no breeders of this bird in 
this country and the few importers are 
sold out long before the birds arrive. 
There is quite a cal] for the French 
or red-legged partridge and no supply 
whatever. This bird is more adapted 
to the Eastern States, while the Hun- 
garian or gray partridge is more of a 
prairie bird. It has done wonderfully 
well in. Alberta and Northern Mon- 
tana. 


HEN there are divisions in this 

game bird breeding. There are 
the upland game birds, the waterfowl; 
the breeding of the common upland 
game or waterfowl for preserves and 
shooting clubs; the breeding of fancy 
or very high-priced game birds, 
whether waterfowl or upland game 
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birds, differing only from the other 
birds in that they are almost extinct 
as they have been hunted and shot in 
their native countries until they are al- 
most exterminated. Take the trumpe- 
ter swan, for instance, the largest game 
bird in North America. A gentleman 
in Holland, Mr. F. E. Blaauw, bred a 
few of these birds. The New York 
Zoo secured two pairs; one pair died 
of corn poisoning as I said they would, 
and the other pair are dying or may be 
already dead. These birds have sold 
for $750 a pair, retail price. An 
American gentleman bought a pair of 
these birds. Now, whether he thought 
I did not know what I was talking 
about, or someone told him something 
to this effect, I do not know. At any 
rate he did not consult me, or even 
consider my ietters; he fed these birds 
corn and the result is that he lost his 
female swan and might have lost the 
male bird. He also fed Emperor geese 
on the same feed and lost the pair of 
home-bred birds. These geese had sold 
for $500 the pair. It cost, perhaps, as 
much again to have a man look after 
these birds, so you see you can lose a 
great deal of money in breeding game 
if you don’t know how. On the other 
hand, if you do learn how to breed 
birds, you can make quite a lot of 
money and have, incidentally, a most 
interesting time. 


AKE note of this fact: whenever 
you are in doubt about a bird’s 
food, always feed grass. Never give a 
game bird any medicine except hot wa- 
ter, either as an enema or as a stomach 
wash. Valuable birds are killed by 
rich feeding. Read up my advice in 
the back numbers of FOREST AND 
STREAM, on this matter. Game birds 
and wild waterfowl should have a great 
quantity of food but it should be al- 
ways bulky food, never concentrated 
foods. Only recently, I bought back a 
fine, large, two-year-old Manchurian 
brown-eared cock because the owner 
told me what a pet he was, and con- 
tinued: 
“You ought to see how fond he is of 
salted soda biscuits.” 
That was enough for me as such food 
means paralysis of the colon and sure 
death. I took this fine bird back and 


By GreorGE HEBDEN Corsan, §, 


I was sorry to see his condition after 
a three-months’ absence. I hate to see 
a child murdered by stupidity and | 
certainly don’t like to see the same fate 
overtake even a bird. Nature never 
made these beautiful pheasants to live 
on rich foods, either raw or cooked. 


[or this month of July, your 
baby game birds may be pets and 
eat out of your hand; you can the more 
easily tempt them to do this if you 
give them so-called “dainties.” But 
dainties mean death, if the dainty is 
cooked grain in any form. Raw fruit 
of any kind is quite safe and you may 
allow all your game birds to eat all 
the mulberries, currants, and other 
berries they wish. 

Insects abound this month, and with 
the exception of wild geese and swans, 
all game birds will eat quantities of 
insects. Do not forget to dig up ant 
hills and place them conveniently for 
your upland game chicks. The soil of 
the ant hills is light and is good for 
the pens if it is spread on it, as it 
generally contains particles of sand. 
Then, too, it is dry and is fine for the 
chicks to dust themselves. 

If July is very wet, there will be 
rich, manured spots that will abound 
in worms, the common earth worm. If 
the earth worm is raised in foul, damp, 
rich soil it will develop other worms 
within itself. One of these worms is 
very often the gape worm that does so 
much harm to turkeys, both the wild 
turkeys and the domesticated, as well 
as to peafowl. Therefore, I would ad- 
vise the placing of air slacked lime 
over such spots, as well as where pens 
have been, during the month. 


KNOW one man, who has hundreds 

of very valuable game birds, all 
pheasants, but he never cleans out his 
pens. Nevertheless, his birds keep very 
good health, because he has his pens 
on a huge sand pile and all rains wash 
and drain the droppings, or any filth, 
down deep into the ground wkere it 
never again can come to the surface; 
also, because of the careful feeding. 
If you have pens on clay soil, especially 
stiff clay, the pens should be well 
drained or the birds will soon be dis- 
eased. 
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I have seen peafowl chicks lie out in 
the scorching sun and dust themselves 
free of lice. Peachicks can stand an 
extraordinary lot of heat. Don’t try 
it with the game birds, however, but 
keep them in shade and sun both; have 
clean water in the shade at all times, 
so they take a sip whenever they wish 
i, For game chicks, a sip every now 
and then is safe, but a long drink, 
occasionally, is very apt to cause 
stomach trouble. 


ATTLE are the same way. Cattle 

in a pasture which has a running 
stream are much healthier than cattle 
in a field that are watered once or 
twice a day. 

Game birds are disappearing so rap- 
idly in this country that we just must 
breed them and we must also add all 
the valuable game birds throughout the 
world. For the first time, two import- 
ers are bringing in snow white rheas. 
These large South American birds are 
far more beautiful than _ ostriches. 
They are from the colder section of 
South America and the brown or gray 
theas are being shot off and eaten too 
rapidly. A large game bird, especially 
well adapted for the State of Texas, is 
the emu of Australia. This large bird 


is also being exterminated, not so much 


Zs 


by hunters, as by the wild dog or dingo 
and it will be very hard to save as the 
birds have retired from the settled 
parts of Australia to the wild interior 
where the dingos are uncontrollable. 

One man has described the hunting 
season: Ten thousand hunters out 
shooting game and only one out shoot- 
ing vermin. Don’t stop shooting this 
month because the hunting season is 
not here. Listen to the young crows 
high in the elms swallowing young song 
and game birds. Young crows are loud 
and noisy eaters. A great number of 
stupid sentimentalists wrote wild let- 
ters in defense of the crow, many be- 
ing quite untruthful in’ their state- 
ments, but what was most absurd was 
their fear that Jack Miner and his trap 
would exterminate the crow! It is to 
laugh. I saw more crows this spring, 
flying from the southwest, perhaps 
from Jack Miner’s district, than I have 
seen before; in fact, I saw more crows 
during March than all other birds to- 
gether. Watch the crow early in the 
morning and see him sneak off some 
of your baby game birds. He is as quiet 
and sneaky when he is doing this as 
can be imagined. 

I caught a live great horned owl this 
spring. I have an old horse weight 
and I tied a small bit of soft string 


to its ring and to one end of a chain, 
one of those chains used on motor 
truck wheels to keep the truck from 
skidding. I tied another soft cord, 
thick strong string but soft, to the 
other end of the chain and tied that 
to one leg of the owl. I placed the 
owl and the weight on the ground at 
the foot of several tall poles standing 
in a group. The poles have jump 
traps, set hard so that only crows and 
hawks and owls can snap them. This 
brings results. I find field mice and 
throw them to the owl, but he has more 
satisfaction eating crows that are 
caught in the traps. At first he was 
terribly vicious towards me but lately 
he seems to enjoy life more thoroughly. 
His wife got caught also but she flew 
away with the trap as a wire I had 
not suspected was weak broke. As a 
precaution, I have clipped one wing of 
the owl very well so he cannot fly 
should he, by any chance, effect his 
escape. 


S a matter of fact, it was a good 
thing I did, as one string wore off 
and he got loose but I very soon found 
him, aided by my wife’s good eyes. He 
was close in against the foot of a big 
pine, out of the wind. 
(Continued on page 440) 


A pair of young trumpeter swans, the rarest of waterfowl. These birds were bred in Holland. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Striped Bass Fishing in California 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM a subscriber for your wonderful 

outdoors magazine, which I enjoy 
reading ever so much, but I very sel- 
dom see anything about our great State 
California, the sportsmen’s paradise. 
Here you can get anything from a 
jackrabbit to a grizzly bear and from 
a sucker to the fighting rainbow trout 
and striped bass, of which there are 
plenty. 

Recently I made a limit catch of 
striped bass (limit being five) running 
from four to seven pounds, which I 
was fortunate enough to get on several 
occasions at my favorite place, called 
Dead Men’s Rock, located right about 
at the entrance of the golden gate, a 
spot anyone can get to by the street 
car. It is lots of fun fishing off that 
rock, which stands out of the water 
about fifty feet, as you can watch your 
fish while you are playing him. Some- 
times you connect with a shark, skate 
or sting ray, anyone of which will give 
you a good fight. I always like to see 
them caught as they are very destruc- 
tive to our game fish. On several occa- 
sions I have had the pleasure of seeing 
a sea lion fighting one of these fish, 
and having quite a feast afterwards. 

There are plenty of other good places 
around San Francisco or across the 
Bay where striped bass and also sal- 
mon will give a fellow plenty of real 
sport. You can take the ferry here and 
be out trolling in half an hour, using 
an artificial lure, or do still fishing, 
using fresh Monterey sardines which 
are about the best bait. One may also 
use the neck of a clam or a small bull- 
head, a sort of catfish. 

I am sorry to say I have never been 
fortunate enough to get one of the big 
boys, striped bass being caught here 
up to forty pounds, but hope to connect 
with one some day. Last fall was a 
very good season and nearly every 
fisherman “brought home the bacon.” 

I hope this will be of interest to some 
of the boys and I will be glad to answer 
any question about the fishing here- 
abouts. 

F. HUMMER, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Grouse in Washington 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE packed a shotgun ever since 
I was twelve years old. My home is 
in the mountains of Washington and 
in traveling a trail down from my 
mountain home to the post-office I see 
many blue and ruffed grouse, and some 
of these grouse get so used to me that 
it is easy to get close-up pictures, like 
the one of the blue grouse sitting on 
a log. I must admit that once in a 
while I leave my camera at home and 
pack my small bore Ithaca gun, when 
it is legal to kill game and I need meat. 


Photo of a dusky or blue grouse by 
T. J. Newton, Synarep, Washington. 
These birds are common in Oregon. 


The ruffed grouse do not come into 
the mountains much, but we have lots 
of the imported Hungarian partridgés. 
They are little larger than a_ quail. 
Snow rabbits are here by the hundreds. 
The ducks stop on some of the lakes in 
the mountains and I get a few every 
fall, but the geese do not stop here in 
the mountains. 

T. J. NEWTON, 
Synarep, Wash. 


Muzzle Loaders 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| HAVE never contributed anything 
to your magazine, but being some- 
what of an old-fashioned gun crank 
and a great lover of guns, I read all 
gun articles with interest, and espe- 
cially when the old-time guns have 
their inning. 

Some articles are instructive, some 
are scientific, and some are just amus- 
ing, but all are very interesting. I 
have read and reread the article in the 
February number of Forest ANp 
STREAM, by Dr. G. H. Parmenter, and 
it takes me back to the good old days 
of the old reliable cap and ball rifle. 

I was born and raised in Indiana, 
in the timber country, where trees are 
trees, and so tall that if you didn’t do 
good shooting you wouldn’t bring home 
enough squirrels to keep a cat alive. 
When I was a small boy there, I can 
remember a great many _ shooting 
matches. In fact there was generally 
a match on whenever more than one 
rifle happened to get in the same spot, 
and about the handiest target that 
could be dug up would be the lid of a 
cap box, that is about one and one-half 
inches in diameter, and 100 yards was 
generally the distance. 

My father had his old rifle, too, and 
I would sometimes get to go with him 
squirrel hunting. I would carry the 
squirrels and I was also used to go 
around the tree to scare old foxy over 
to my father’s side. When he would 
motion me to stop, and the old gun 
would slowly start to raise, I would 
hold my breath, then the gun would 
crack and down would come the squir- 
rel and to my recollection I don’t re- 
member ever seeing him miss. As to 
loading, only a very small amount of 
powder was used, which was sufficient 
for 100 yards. 

As to the rifle barrels, I have owned 


several and handled hundreds, yet I 
never saw one that was anything but 


‘a straight octagon barrel from breech 


to muzzle. I now own a combination 
(over and under) rifle and shotgun. 
The shotgun barrel is underneath of 
about 14 gauge, the rifle is about 36 
calibre and 86-inch barrel. This gun 
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was made to order by a neighbor of 
ours in Indiana. He kept it in his pos- 
session about forty years, but I talked 
him out of it about eight years ago. 

As to the old cap and ball rifles 
shooting truer than modern ones, I al- 
ways will believe they will, and my 
guess is partly caused by the light 
charge with a very heavy barrel, and 
the muzzle loaders using patching. 
When reloading you would either wet 
the patch or grease it, and in pushing 
the bullet down the barrel is wiped, 
leaving a smooth barrel for each shot. 

As to rifle shooting, I have never 
practiced in my life and I took part in 
but two shooting matches, the first was 
in 1893, the next in 1894. I owned no 
rifle, but used my chum’s. The first 
match I took everything but one turkey, 
in that case my finger touched the 
trigger before I was ready, causing 
me to miss. I didn’t call the shot as 
I wanted my chum to win it, as he 
was running me a close second. He 
won it. The following year we were 
back to the match again and we were 
going to make another cleaning, but we 
agreed not to shoot against each other. 
I was in the first match and won, my 
chum was in the second and he won, 
after that we couldn’t come any closer 
than four inches of center. My chum 
was superstitious and swore the gun 
was charmed as one old man in the 
match was supposed to be able to do 
so, but I believe that someone put some 
powdered rosin inside the barrel. It 
never did shoot true afterwards. But 
the joke was on us, we didn’t make a 
cleaning. They saw us coming. 

Now a word about flintlocks. I see 
Dr. Parmenter states that his flintlock 
is slow. I believe Daniel Boone would 
have lost his scalp instead of dying of 
old age, if his flintlock had been slow. 
He saved his scalp a good many times 
because his flintlock was pretty fast. 
I have a flintlock pistol and there is 
no slow fire about it, but I have had a 
good many misfires with the percussion 
cap guns, yet they were my own fault 
due to not keeping a good clean breech 
and tube. 

I would like to know how Dr. Par- 
menter smooths out his rusty rifles. I 
believe I will have to smooth mine out 
or have it rebored. 

Now about true shooting, I remem- 
ber 26 years ago in Topeka I was ad- 
miring a fine looking rifle that the 
man had fixed up. He said he put it 
in a vise and tried it 100 yards. The 
bullets would not group. He dressed 
it some more, tried it again, and this 
time the bullets grouped closely. 

This proves clearly that a clean bore 
is essential to accurate shooting. 


B. L. SHAVER, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


* 


Coyote puppies by the yard. Photo by Nancy Christensen, Mandan, N. D. 


Eels in France 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| WAS twenty-four years old when I 

came to the good old U. S. A., and 
spent my school days in France. What 
I know about eels I learned by experi- 
ence, not because I was seeking in- 
formation about them, but simply be- 
cause I was among them all the time 
and was forced to learn. 

I did not have much experience with 
eels in this country, but I think their 
habits are similar to those in the rivers 
of France. Last winter in Florida I 
did a good bit of fishing and caught 
a few there. At first we took them 
home, as my gang did not know any- 
thing about eels and wanted to find out 
how good they were; we caught them 
in January and February, at night 
mostly, with the cast net while after 
shrimps in brackish water about a 
mile from the inlet. 

I am writing this, in answer to Mr. 
M. D. Edgerton of Bristol, Conn. I find 
by his statement that he is a much 
closer observer of eels than he thinks 
he is. 

I was raised along a beautiful river 
in the southern part of France, about 
a mile wide where the old home was 
and sixty miles from the Atlantic. 
My father was running a fishery and 
wanted me to follow the calling. He 
had me go with him whenever I was 
off at school, much to my dislike as I 
was always seasick when a boy. 


I caught eels in that river winter and 
summer, but did not make a business 
of it as with other fish. From Febru- 
ary to October they are taken with 
worms, sometime in nets when they 
are big enough; in November when the 
rains from the mountains fills the river 
with cold water, they are then forced 
back to the sea, and as this cold water 
is clear they can be seen in bunches 
from six feet long to one hundred or 
more. The run to the sea lasts about 
two days. After this they are caught 


for two months, December and Janu- 
ary, with different methods, but as soon 
as the spring starts (latter part of 
February) they bite worms again. 

In the winter the eel goes into the 
mud, but I do not know if they stay 
in until spring or not, anyway there is 
the place and time to catch them. We 
had a certain kind of spear in the 
shape of a rake, the handle was long to 
reach the bottom; the teeth or prongs 
eight to ten inches long, with or with- 
out barbs. 

Then with the boat we went to the 
most likely places, known to have, mud 
bottom. The spear was let down and 
the current was fast enough to drive 
the spear in the mud and through the 
eel, if there was any. I have had 
many a trip and always caught enough 
for a mess. They weighed between a 
half pound to four pounds; in the win- 
ter months I did not see any smaller 
than a broom handle. 

This happened in the wine country; 
there it is necessary to fight a certain 
insect and to flood the vineyard they 
use steam engines to pump the water. 
At the end of the pipes they put a 
fine screen and when the engine stops 
at low tide, the screen is taken out 
and fish are taken by bucketful 
(mostly eels). The man in charge 
keeps what he wants and throws the 
rest in the river, alive. The screen is 
put there to keep the small fish from 
going into the vineyard to die when 
the water is let out. This is done in 
the winter, and the only time I know 
when small eels are taken out of the 
river is during that season. 

I lived in France twenty-four years 
and ever since I can remember not a 
day went by that I did not take a good 
look at the big river. There was al- 
ways something interesting; often 
there was not a thing to look at, yet 
there I was, a boy ten years old, hours 
at a time stretching my eyes into the 
depth of the big river; was I trying 
to see what was at the bottom? No. 
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Something drew me there every day 
and without knowing why, I went 
alone. 

I know now, the lure of the great 
outdoors called me. I have been a sub- 
scriber for FOREST AND STREAM for four 
years and I bless the man who gave 
me the first copy; there through its 
columns, as I read them carefully, I 
have the same contentment as I had 
when a boy gazing down at the water, 
and the same thing draws my imagina- 
tion back to the big river. 

GASTON LOURTEAU, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Some Angler’s Knots and Advice 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
RE you going fishing? 

If so maybe the following may 
be of interest to you in making repairs 
even if you have given up mounting 
and tieing your own. I have used them 
for over twenty years with good results 
and as they are different from any I 
ever saw described in any sporting 
magazine, I am passing them to those 
who would like to know how. To the 
old timer the reason need not be told, 
but for the beginner will say a leader 
knot or loop should be of even tension 
and pull straight from the knot, if it 
is offset or jams inside, it will crush 
or crack—the tension being. unequal or 
drawing from one side. 

Fig. No. 3 does away with this parti- 
cular handicap, the ends being bent 
back through from a cushion also pre- 
vent it from jamming and causing it 
to crack. Another tip if I may be so 
bold. This same old-timer handed it 
to me kind o’ casual, one evening while 
we were rigging up and getting ready. 
Here it is. 

Listen to the old-timer, he can tell 
you how. But better yet cultivate the 
friendship and good will of the young- 
sters, they can usually tell you where. 
They are up and down the streams and 
through the covers and they see all or 
nearly all. I’ll cite one of many cases 
to prove this statement. 

Last season a certain sporting goods 
establishment in the lower part of 
Fairfield County offered a pretty nifty 
outfit for the sportsman who brought 
in the record trout. Now by the shade 
of Isaak Walton and the by-laws and 
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regulations of organized sportsmen the 
old-timer with a featherweight $100.00 
outfit, after a ter-r-r-ific battle, ought 
to have landed the prize winner. But 
no such thing happened. A youngster 
in short pants, though probably old 
enough to know better, hears the glad 
tidings and the first chance he gets, 
starts down to the “crick,” baits up his 
favorite hook, throws in ka-splash, 
drags in the prize winner, a little over 
334 pounds to the envy of every sports- 
man for 20 miles around—nothing to 
it a-tall, just like going out and draw- 
ing a bucket of water or doing some 
other small chore. 

When the proprietor of the store 
showed me the beauty mounted on a 
nice panel and told me the story, was 
I tickled? That is why I say, as my 
old-time friend did, that the oldster can 
tell you how. But the youngster can 
usually tell you where. Also I always 
carry extra tackle for them even to 
an extra rod—it doesn’t have to be an 
expensive one. They are within the 
means of every sportsman. It’s only 
the price of an extra plug or a couple 
of spoons. But the returns from these 
small investments are many and large 
from good sport to life long friend- 
ships. They were the keys that un- 
locked boats on some small lake or 
opened the way to a mighty good trout 
stream; got bait where none was to be 
found. Some old-time fishermen I 
know swear by the sign of the Zodiac. 
They are good and it’s all right to 
know when, but more times than not it 
will be the small boy who can tell you 
where. 

In describing the catching of the rec- 
ord trout I have related it pretty much 
as told to me by several of my fisher- 
men friends, and knowing the methods 
of various boy friends, will not criti- 
cise them and do not mean to in this 
letter but I do like to dig under the 
hide of some of the self-centered old- 
timers. 


I was a small boy with a “cut” polg 
and cotton line once myself and lived 
on the bank of a trout stream that wag 
a fisherman’s paradise if there ever 
was one, and the small kindnesses 
shown me by a few of the old-time 
sportsmen I have tried to pass along, 
My tackle boxes are full of odds and 
ends of gifts from these old-timers, 
cheap in themselves but fabulously rich 
in memories and friendships. 

H. F. HANLEy, 
Cheshire, Conn, 


A New Hampshire Deer Hunt 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


- you want to still hunt deer in New 

Hampshire you want to get out good 
and early and be on the ground at the 
peep-’o-day, or you will find the other 
fellow there ahead of you, and follow- 
ing a deer track the other fellow has 
found first is a game that usually re- 
sults in plenty of exercise and a raven- 
ous appetite, with no venison to sat- 
isfy that appetite. 

One morning last November every- 
thing was just right for a deer hunt 
except that I had an appointment with 
my dentist in Plymouth, eight miles 
away. So I took the early train to 
Plymouth and after my dentist had 
done his drilling, hammering and fill- 
ing, I decided to walk back home rather 
than hang around Plymouth waiting 
for a train, and an eight-mile walk 
through a nice tracking snow in a deer 
country during the open season sort of 
has a tendency to give a fellow the 
deer fever as well as an appetite with 
a real old New England dinner, shoul- 
dered my rifle, and started for the tall 
timber. When I passed our Town Hall 
some of the boys laughed at me for 
starting after deer in the afternoon 
and I knew my chances to get a deer 
were slim, but I had started and I 

(Continued on page 424) 
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FOR the family and for youthful users, 
just as for the experienced, water-wise 
sportsman— Safety First! 


With boats, as with automobiles, there is 
asafe turning radius. With the Super Elto 
it is assured by the exclusive feature of 
rudder steering. A more important safety 
factor than ever before in this time of 
greater outboard motor speed and power! 


Nothing replaces Rudder Steering — 
nothing adds the same measure of boat 
stability and of boat manageability under 
all conditions. Note these additional 
outstanding advantages— 


Shut off your power and still steer! No need to 
approach shore or landings under power and 
speed. Shut off your Super Elto and coast gently 
in! You can — because the Super Elto’s rudder 
steers even when power is shut off — steers as 
long as the boat has momentum! 


Makes possible vibrationless tiller-line steer- 
ing, and motor control from any part of boat. 
The stabilizing effect of the Super Elto’s rudder 


Starts with a quarter turn” 


. C The. > 


’ Ey 
FOVose aan 


Built by | 
seater 


frees you from the necessity of constant, tedious 
steering. Ona straight-ahead course, drop your 
tiller lines for pipe, rod or gun. The rudder does 
the steering—holds a steady course. 


Slow Down—Speed Up, or Stop The Super 
Elto from any part of boat! This too is made 
practical because of rudder steering! Now you can 
“trim” and balance boat for speedand safety! Nev- 
er any need for the bow to ride high out of water, 
swinging the boat like a weather-vane with every 
gust of wind. Rudder steering gives alert, easy, 
responsive control— and there is no throbbing 
vibration to tiller lines! Rudder folds for carrying 
or shipping. Nothing to take apart or re-assemble! 


Full Four Horsepower! Light Weight and Ex- 
clusive Quarter-turn Starting! Speed up to 14 
Miles per Hour! —the Super Elto is the one all- 
use, one-model motor for every type of boat and 
for the use of every member of your family. It 
is the climaxing achievement of Ole Evinrude, 
pioneer designer and builder of Outboard motors! 


Know the Super Elto— know the construction 
that makes it the long-service motor — the out- 
standing value in service as in performance. We'll 
send you a catalog special delivery if you ask for it. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Manufacturers Home Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Dept.11 


For the sake of these-~Safe 
Rudder Steering 


“Turns the Rowboat into a Launch” 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. Ié will identify you. 
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Look at the 
features listed 
above. If you 
wrote the speci- 
fications yourself 
what more could 
you ask? And in 
addition you have 
worlds pee and 
speed in the 


J Twin 

You can go forward or backward— 
fast or slow—or stop your boatat the 

ier and leave the motor running. 
Mee hand that steers controls the 
speed by simply raising or lowering 
steering handle, thus changing the 
pitch of the blades in reversible pro- 
peller. 4n exclusive Caille feature. 


Dual Ignition 


You have both magneto and bat- 
teries. Use either any time by 
simply inserting or withdrawing a 
plug. Users like to start with bat- 
teries —especially on cool, damp 
mornings—then switch over on the 
hot snappy spark of the magneto. 
Another exclusive Caille feature. 


— as You Play” 


A down payment 
of only $29.00 
ets you a motor. 
ake care of the 
balance in 
monthly pay- 
ments. Send now 
for 1926 catalog 
and name of | 
nearest dealer. 


ea THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTORCO. 


6 SPEEDT TWIN 


np aera 
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6228 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich, 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


A New Hampshire Deer Hunt 
(Continued from page 422) 
wasn’t going to quit because the boys 
had poked a little fun at me, so I kept 
going until I got into.:the woods where 
I found a deer track, but some men 

had been following it. 

I struck out through a spruce thicket 
and went a little way, when I heard a 
twig snap just over a small hill, so I 
changed my course and carefully 
walked up the hill and peeped over and 
right ahead of me stood a deer looking 
my way. Spinning up my 30 Reming- 
ton rifle, I picked a spot between that 
deer’s eyes and pulled the trigger, and 
all was over except getting the deer 
home. 

I have always thought, and I still 
think there is, a lot of luck in deer 
hunting, but when it comes to real 
sport, give me a god bird dog and a 
20 gauge Ithaca in a country where 
there are birds, and I am all set and 
nothing can equal this sport if I am 
any judge of real sport. 

HERMAN JAQUITH, 
Rumney, N. H. 


Game in New Zealand 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N reading the February issue of your 

splendid paper, I was greatly taken 
up with Mr. Gunther’s article “Deer 
Stalking in New Zealand.” I am a 
keen deer stalker and wish to say that 
Mr. Gunther was not stretching it like 
some tales told by travellers and that 
it is true in every respect. I am sorry 
he did not have a chance of a good 
head, but the deer were all in velvet 
when he was here and are now at their 
best, as the season opens this month 
(March). 

I have enclosed some clippings of the 
sport among the big game fish. I have 
not taken that on yet, as it takes all 
my energy to see the trout fishing, 
deer stalking, and duck and pheasant 
season through, to say nothing of a 
wild pig hunt during the off season. 

You must remember that most of 
the game was imported, as New Zeal- 
and had no game except birds, before 
the white man, and the game now 
found are’ moose, Wapiti, red deer, 
Sambur deer (from India), fallow, 
whitetail, blacktail, and Japanese deer, 
also chamois and Thar, to say nothing 
of wild pigs, goats and cattle. The 
deer are a pest in the South Island and 
some parts of this Island and the 
Government and acclimatization socie- 
ties have been paying bounties from 25 
cents to 50 cents per tail; it is esti- 
mated at least 20,000 were shot within 
er last year. I know of one station 
(ranch) where 3,000 were shot and 
they were still there in hundreds. 

I am going on my annual deer hunt 


=|! at the end of this month and will be 


only too pleased to send photos taken 
if you think it would interest yoy, 
readers. 
I wish your paper ‘the best of luck. 
JACK KRONACHER, 
Ainuera, 


Waikato, New Zealand, 


Hunting Ducks and Geese on the 
Old Mississippi 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


; oe in the fall of 1924, my brother 

George and I had planned to go 
over on the Mississippi River on a wild 
goose and duck hunt. Soon the cold 
waves started rolling in, one after an- 
other, bringing ducks and geese south 
by the thousands. It made my hair 
rise on my head to stand and watch 
the ducks and geese as they went out 
of sight beyond the horizon. 

So on the morning of November 12th 
we motored up the Mississippi to Goose 
Pond. It was a beautiful day for ducks 
and geese, the gray clouds were cover- 
ing the sky, flocks after flocks of geese 
and ducks were passing high over our 
heads. My brother said, “We will get 
some of those high-flyers this evening.” 

We built a blind on the sand bar 
near Goose Pond, among the little 
willows. 

It was getting late in the evening, 
the northwest wind began to blow hard. 
Now and then there was a little sleet; 
the geese and ducks began to blacken 
the sky. So we put out our decoys, then 
got in the blind. We had no more than 
gotten in than three Canada geese 
came right over our decoys; we each 
secured our bird. 

Then came a pair of mallards; we 
knocked down one. 

We had just had time to load our 
guns when a big bunch of pintails came 
sweeping down the pond. We emptied 
our guns into the drove, knocking down 
several. Among them there were a 
couple of cripples. I called to George 
to shoot the cripples or we would have 
trouble catching them if they ever got 
into the grass. 

While we were shooting the cripples 
in came five Canada geese. We re- 
loaded our guns as quickly as we could 
and knocked down a pair. Then we 
picked up the bird that we had killed 
and called it an evening’s shooting. 

Then we made a camp out of some 
willows and canvas we had in the boat. 
Soon we were asleep. 

Soon it began to turn red in the 
East. I said to George, “Those geese 
are on the sandbar and I am going to 
get a shot at them.” So up the river 
bank I went, about a mile and a half— 
there they stood near the water. There 
was a heavy fog on the river that 
morning and they did not see me until 
I was within about seventy yards of 
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them. Up they went and off went the 
L. C. Smith, both barrels, knocking 
down one. He fell in the river and was 
drifting co the other side. Our boat 
was at least two miles down the river 
and the old goose was drifting fast. I 
could not bear to see him drift out of 
aland. sight, so in I went after him. He was 

at least a hundred yards from shore. 

It was a hard battle against the cur- 
on the rent of the river, but he was well worth 
the price. 

After getting the goose I started 
down the river where my brother was. 
Believe me, he sure had been doing 
some shooting; he had a number of 
ducks and I had killed only one goose. 

I had not been in the blind long be- 
fore in came a pair of greenwing teals. 
We knocked down both of them. Then 
| watch a flight of gray ducks circled our de- 
ent out coys. I said to George, “Keep down, 
let them come in.” Soon they were 
er 12th right over our decoys; we knocked 

down five of them. 


a This was about nine o’clock in the ‘NO WF an electric lighted Evinrude 


: cover. morning. My brother says, “Let’s drift 
down to the island.” So we packed our AN INNOVATION in outboard motor equipment. Brilliant 6-volt light 


f 

oe with thumb switch same as standard automobile equipment. Illumi- 
vill get nates motor and boat. Makes night cruising safe and motor operation 
salons” eral small ducks on our way. The more enjoyable. An endless joy to the late fisherman and the return- 
ca te island was twenty miles from Goose ing hunter. Gives more hours boat service, making your boat available 
little Pond; we got there a little after dark. and safe for the night trips across the lake to shop, visit, or attend 

Then we retired for the night and dances. 

did not awake until day broke. The When motor is running magneto furnishes light ple ts 
next morning we hurried and got in our current with no loss of intensity of spark eee 
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birds and provisions in the boat and 
were soon on our way. We killed sev- 
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v hard. 
wrens boat and paddled down to the sandbar. plug current. When motor is stopped current 
’ s : . . . 
a We then put out our decoys and used for light is furnished by battery. This is one 
two logs that were on the sandbar for of the twelve latest refinements added to the 
s, then : : ‘ : 
tiene our blind. New 1926 Champion Evinrude Sport Twin. 
one The wind was blowing strong out of Provides modern motor car conveniences 
aye the North and the sky was thick with never before included in outboard motor design. 
geese, but too high to shoot. We stayed ick 0 one tinese fentunens Tiuel junision, Self Srecstng, 
° : ° » Klectri 9 AL an 0) ° 
is: we behind the logs until evening. It looked Shear-off Pin Compartment, Improved Cooling, Leather 
, as though we. were not going to get a Tiller Handle, New Locking Device, New Carburetor. Any Evinrude dealer will 
' E M Co 547 Evi de Bld gladly demonstrate this 
— shot, but along about three o’clock in ppg OTOR VOMPANY, vinrude DiGg., aavanced outboard motor. 
sah the evening the geese began to thicken - — waar 
1 
nptied fg the sky and all at once there were fifty] 5 Sli Sha Mex tat Hs. Meroe, "td, 2 
ania or more right over our head, in shoot- . , “79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Tee 
ing distance. We began to pour the Th y j 
ere a ew mm 
‘eorge lead into them with results. Then in € N 1 26 Cha pion 
| aed came a single and down he came with 
r got a splash in the water. 
It was getting late in the afternoon, e 
ipples so we picked up the geese and started r 
nn up the river to our camping place. On O a n 
ae the way my brother broke his oar; 
inom there we were with one old oar to 
killed paddle the boat. We would take turns . y ACME Folding Boats and Canoes 
o- oon and battle against the current. Sse Handy, Staunch and Sturdy 
some t was a long battle into the night, Swi Y Put your boat in your ear or carry It under your arm. When you get to the 
boat. somewhere about ten o’clock; we both iw Ser, he Gian eb Coe om ACE Dedinen Ines es Cones, “Te Oe ae 
. yooden boat will do—and It is lighter, easie : 
were tired out and soon went fast "a oS ee Ge oe le, rugged. ‘aa. and will an hoa 
asleep. / usage. It will carry enormous loads. And the price is surprisingly low. 
1 the W " Ss , Thirty-six Years’ Experience Making This Boat. Sold All Over The World 
geese e woke up early the next morning, : A more convenient boat is not made. Mail the coupon and get all the facts 
acked . d d h s about it. Let us tell you how it is built. What its thousands of users think 
ng to Pp p our game and started up the f of it. Why it is just the boat you want for your fishing, hunting and outing 
: river heme gee t that on trips. Mail the coupon today. 
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New Articles zz ¢he Outdoor Field 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers of 
America 


HE age-old sport of angling has 

undergone some radical changes in 
the past generation. Rods, reels, lines 
and lures have been improved and 
altered in design to a surprising degree 
and it is now possible to purchase really 
good tackle for about as much or as 
little as one wishes to pay. 

American tackle manufacturers have 
brought about much of this change by 
working with practical anglers—in fact 
where is the maker who is not himself 
a fisherman? 

In order, then, to get in closer touch 
with the fishing public, tackle manu- 
facturers have formed an association 
known as the Fishing Tackle Manu- 
facturers of America. Their emblem 
is a leaping bass and their slogan, 
“Fish and Feel Fit.” 

The following excerpt from a letter 
written by the popular angling writer, 
Cal Johnson, will explain the purposes 
of the new organization: 

“One of the primary objects of the 
Fishing Tackle Manufacturers of 
America is to convey to the great 
American public the joy, thrill and 
health-building recreation that awaits 
everyone who makes fishing his outdoor 
recreation. 

“This will be the dominant note in 
all advertising and literature, which 
will also include actual demonstration 
and various other forms of educational 
work. 

“Although fishing is conceded to be 
the universal sport, we, as manufactur- 
ers, want more people to get the thrill 
of the modern way of fishing with rod, 
reel and artificial lure. To get the 
“big thrills’ they should graduate 
from a “can o’ worms and a cane pole.” 

“The products of the members of the 
Fishing Tackle Manufacturers of 
America are honestly manufactured— 
made in America, and primarily suit- 
able for all of our fishing waters.” 


Guide to Waterway Travels 


ERE is the very booklet outdoor- 
men have been seeking to help 


them answer the eternal question, 
“where to?” In its 187 pages, anglers, 
campers and rest seekers will find the 
most authentic and up-to-date “dope” 
they can desire. 

In order to avoid the dry, texty 
guidebook flavor too often given to 
readers, the publishers have wisely 
chosen a staff of experienced outdoors- 
men to tell, in simple narrative form, 
of the charms of our vacation land. 
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The sections covered are: the Georgian 
Bay by G. H. Mitchell; the Nipigon by 
Ozark Ripley; Flushing to Buffalo 
across the Empire State by Franklin 
Dunn; the Mississippi by Robert Page 
Lincoln; Kentucky by E. E. Griener; 
the Finger Lakes by Harry R. Melone; 
Ontario by Cal Johnson, and many 
other articles on wilderness regions. 

In addition to the stories there are 
some valuable hints for campers and 
canoeists, advice on diet, and a section 
about weather signs. 

The back part of the book is given 
over to data on canoe routes with 
easily understandable maps. 

We have never seen a book of its 


‘size containing so much information 


and we would advise those readers 
interested in waterway travel to write 
to us for a copy early, before the sup- 
ply becomes exhausted. They are free. 


New Evinrude Features 


O NE of the most interesting develop- 

ments in outboard motor design 
makes its initial appearance on the 
1926 Champion Evinrude Sport Twin. 
This is a complete electric light unit 
with switch and reflector built right 
into the timer lever of the motor. 

It is not difficult to see why it was 
thought necessary to add this feature 
to the many comforts and conveniences 
now included on outboard motors. 
With this light the outboard motor fan 
no longer has to grope blindly when 
he wishes to start the motor at night. 
Daylight safety is his for night-time 
cruising. 

The early hunter or the returning 
fisherman plugs in with the 6 volt 
Evinrude battery and a bright stream 
of light falls directly over the motor; 
after it has been started, the battery 
can be disconnected and the light will 
operate off the magneto. By removing 
the bulb an extension can be used for 
a headlight im the front of the boat. 


This headlight is a new Evinrude 
accessory which is an aid to all those 
out on the water at night. Its sure 
steady beam cuts a sixty-foot path of 
safety through the darkest night. It 


can be focused to right or left, up or 
down. The light operates from either 
the magneto or battery. 

Although the application of new dis. 
coveries in the relation of the pole 
pieces to the magnets has increased the 
spark of the Evinrude magneto 30%, 
to make starting as nearly instantane- 
ous as possible, the 1926 Sport Twin 
has dual ignition, from either the mag- 
neto or the 6 volt Evinrude battery. 
This is Ford type ignition with a high 
tension jump spark of 13,000 volts. 
The battery may be plugged in or with- 
drawn just as easily as a radio loud 
speaker. When the motor is running, 
the operator switches from battery to 
magneto by simply withdrawing the 
plug without missing an _ explosion. 
The same battery is used for lighting 
when the motor is not in operation, 


National Sportsmen’s and 
Tourists’ Fair 


HE seventh National Sportsmen’s 

and Tourists’ fair, to be held at 
Spokane, Wash., June 23 to 26, spons- 
ored by the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, promises to surpass’ previous 
years in exhibits, according to J. T. 
Little, chairman of this year’s fair. 

The exhibits will be classified into 
three divisions—commercial, resorts 
and federal, state and county. 

The large area under the Union sta- 
tion viaduct, within two blocks of the 
business #tenter, is already getting 
under way for one of the most pictur- 
esque bits of the “Big Outdoors,” ever 
staged in Spokane. 

“A new departure this year will be 
a small admission charge,” said Mr. 
Little. “This may cut the attendance 
somewhat, but will be rather a benefit 
than a disadvanage to the exhibitors as 
the crowds attending previous fairs 
became at times so large that it was 
difficult for visitors really interested to 
see the displays with any degree of 
comfort or profit. The 1925 fair had 
an attendance of over 125,000. 

“The decorative features this year 
will be different from other years. In- 
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stead of depicting a mountain range, 
the decoration will take the form of a 
forest, with cabins to house all exhibits. 
In the center will be a wild duck pond, 
with trails leading to various points 
of interest. An Indian fishing village 
and an Indian family contrasting the 
primitive methods of fishing to the 
more modern ways used at the present 
time, will be a feature, as will be spe- 
cial displays of live and mounted ani- 
mals and game. 

“The National Sportsmen’s and} 
Tourists’ fair is held with the purpose 
of giving every section of the Pacific 
Northwest an opportunity to demon- 
strate what it has to offer the sports- 
men and tourists and to stimulate and 
encourage interest in outdoor life.” 

The second Western Outdoor Life 
conference, which will be held the first 
two days of the fair, June 23 and 24, 
will be one of interest to the devotees 
of rod and gun and to outdoor lovers 
generally. 


Game Fish 


HIS is the title of a most interest- 
ing booklet published by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. It is a compre- 
hensive guide book to the waterways 
and fishing grounds of Canada and a 
copy should be obtained by every read- 
er interested in this section. 
There are many short descriptive 


chapters telling of angling possibilities 
in all the renowned waters of the 
Dominion. Distances both from Tor- 
onto and Montreal are given and a 
complete map and resumé of the fish 
laws are printed. 

The booklet contains many interest- 
ing halftone reproductions of fish and 
fisherman. Write for your copy, which | 
will be sent without charge, before 
going on your vacation. 


Edward vom Hofe Plant Burns 


DWARD VOM HOFE & COM- 

PANY, New York City, interna- 
tionally known manufacturers of fish- 
ing tackle and equipment, who have 
been catering to the needs of fresh and 
salt water anglers throughout the 
world for the past half century, was 
almost completely burned out early in 
the morning of May 7th. 

Valuable designs, plans, documents 
and mailing lists were saved from the 
flames that ate through the sales and 
stock rooms consuming everything else 
in their path. 

Every effort is being made to re- 
establish manufacture, sales and serv- 
ice to patrons as soon as possible. 

Anyone wishing to communicate with 
this concern may address Edward vom 
Hofe & Co., Room 538, 81 Fulton St., 
New York City. 
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Pickerel when all others failed”’ 


“You will be interested in these photos, as your 


Shimmy Wiggler was used in catching these fish. 
“The bass weighed 5 and 5% pounds respec- 
tively and the muskies 11 and 12 pounds. 


“They were all caught by me in Lake Traverse in north- 
eastern Algonquin Park, Ontario. 

“I was successful in catching both Bass, Muskies and 
Pickerel in this lake with your Shimmy Wiggler when all 
other kinds of lures failed.” 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. M. Prout, 
Cleveland, O. 


JAZZ 


Gy y No. 10 
with Flies 5.0. oo. cot 
WIGGLER Ne. 9 

56 oz. 5 Hook Only 
Tied with the follow- 
ing flies 
BUCKTAILS 
Red, 
Orange, 
Black 
FEATHERS 

Solid Red, Solid Yellow, 

Black with White Streamers. 
Very effective, with small pork 
strip attached to curve of hook. 


“Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!” 


So says an angler who used one of these reels on a two- 
weeks’ fishing trip. 


This snarl-proof casting reel has a simple centrifugal device 
revolving within the reel arbor—a little policeman who raises his 
hand at the proper moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 

Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this reel with line and if there 
is not room for you to actually cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off 
of line, and with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily strinped off, 
rewound and ready for another demonstration. Then try. this with any other reeb 
and see what happens, 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will ‘‘back-lash” 
under careless handling. But the line will not hecome snarled, it will readily strip 
from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 30 days. Then, if you 
Want to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow 


9518 Quincy Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
14 or 59g 02., $1.00 


JAZZ 
WIGGLER 
44 or 5g 072., 50c 


fy f 
4 ORIENTAL 
; WIGGLER 
Ve ’ 


All White, or 
Redand White 





45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
- sizes 
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Read the Camp-Sport-Tour article, page 


WHITE 
OUTBOARD 
CANOES and somes 


desired. | B, Care, of Norristown, Pa., and when 
Sure to use you “White.” 


BOATS 


For 


Rightly priced. 


11 E. Wellington St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


every purpose. 


RMATH] | 


BOAT ENGINES 


The pleasure, the keen joy 


that you derive from an 
outing in your launch is 
largely dependent upon 
your power plant— 
upon the absence of any 
little annoying troubles, 
and the smoothness and 
evenness of its opera- 
tion. 


On the above basis you 


will find a Kermath 
Marine Motor the most 
constant and _ reliable 
companion that you can 
have with you on your 
trips—whether they be 
short pleasure trips or 
fishing and hunting trips 
of many days’ duration. 


For small or medium size 


launches the |- and 2- 
Cylinder Kermaths of 
from 3 to 10 H.P. are 
ideal. Their economy 
of operation is phenom- 
enal, while all around 
up-keep costs are amaz- 
ingly low. 

Write us for full details and 

specifications. 


3 to 150. H. P. 
$135 to $2150 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


roit, 


50 W. 17th St. New York N. Y. 


A Kermath Always Runs 


398, this issue. 


Equipped as 


Write for catalog, etc. 





E. M. WHITE & CO., 
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Old Town, Me. 


MOOSE BLINDNESS 


How a Sportsman’s Largest Trophy Was 


Obtained Thru a Temporary Loss of Vision 


By Avotr MULLER 


OING suddenly 
blind is a terri- 
ble affliction under 
any circumstances. 
But, if you are a 
hunter and are 
within gunshot of 
big game at the 
time, it’s tragic, 
to say the least. 

Nevertheless, the prize trophy of 
my twenty years of hunting North 
American big game, “the mammoth 
moose of the White River Country,” 
hangs on my office wall because a 
strange blindness prevented me from 
seeing another moose into whose covert 
my guide and I had walked a few min- 
utes before sighting the big moose. 

It was only a partial loss of eye- 
sight, though, for it allowed me vision 
of everything except the moose. The 
only classification I can give it was 
that it was some form of “buck fever,” 
though I thought that I had passed the 
“buck fever” stage years back and was 
immune. These were not my first 
moose, either. 

It was exasperating, I can assure 
you, when the moose I had seen a mo- 
ment or so before and which my guide 
|excitedly told me was standing on the 
|same spot, “faded out of the picture,” 
so far as I was concerned. The next 
minute the moose “faded” in earnest, 
for the excited guide’s voice sent him 
scurrying. 


WAS a sore hunter, until, a few 

minutes later, we came upon the big- 
gest moose I ever saw. I didn’t go 
blind this time, and I bagged him. . But 
every time I look up at his immense 
head, I think of how I went blind and 
that, if I hadn’t gone blind and had 
taken that shot the blindness deprived 
me of, the big moose, of whose pres- 
ence in an adjoining covert I was then 


have known he was there. 


This happened up in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, in the fall of 1921. 


I was on a hunting trip with Dr. J. 


I shot the moose we were on Wolverine 
Creek, beyond Lake Kluahne, on the 
old St. Claire Moraine, within fifteen 
miles of the White River. We were 
hunting caribou, Rocky Mountain sheep 
and mountain goats. I recommend this 


practically virgin territory to big-game 
hunters, for there is some fine sport to 
be had. 

Each antler of the big moose is 59 
inches in length, from extreme tip to 
extreme tip. These antlers are of more 
solid formation than any I have ever 
seen. The two have a total weight of 
eighty-five pounds. Each antler mea- 
sures twenty-two inches at its broadest 
part. 

The moose, notwithstanding the im- 
mense weight it carried, held its head 
high and was in mien a veritable “king 
of the forest.” The animal weighed 
1,600 pounds and stood seven feet five 
inches from tail to hind hoofs. With 
its antlered head raised in the air, its 
height, from topmost antler point to 
fore hoof, was twelve feet. 

Previous to my getting the big moose, 
Dr. Care and I had bagged some moun- 
tain goat and sheep, but hadn’t seen 
any moose trails. 


cy E morning, I started off early 

with one of the guides, an Indian 
named Albert Allen, to see if we could 
find moose trails. If not, we hoped to 
bag a sheep or two. 

We went afoot, deciding we would 
seek the elevated places, where we 
could get a good view of the terrain 
and scan closely for moose signs. Luck 
was surely with us, for we had gone 
hardy a half mile from camp when we 
came upon fresh moose tracks. 

“We get moose if we can,” said Al- 
bert Allen. “We trail heem until we 
no can see for dark.” 

The guide had provided himself and 
me with moccasins. We carried little 
else, except a snack of lunch and my 
gun, a U.S. Springfield .30. The guide 
was not armed, for it is my hunting 
rule not to permit the guides to have 
guns while tracking game with me. So 
often have they, when armed, grown 
excited and spoiled the hunter’s sport 
when he did not fire at the moment 
they thought he should. 

The guide examined the moose trail 
and said there was a bull and several 
cows. We stripped to our trousers, 
shirts and moccasins and set off at as 
rapid a pace as the ground would per- 
mit. After proceeding about ten min- 
utes we came upon a trampled circle 
in the snow, where the moose had for- 
aged for grass. 


Here we seemed to have lost the trail, 
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for, scan it as we might, we could de- 
tect no place where the trail left the 
circle. We spent ten or fifteen minutes 
examining the circle and were in a 
quandary until it occurred to the guide 
to look outside. Then he discovered 
that the moose had made a leap of 
about twenty feet out of the circle into 
the underbrush and that the trail con- 
tinued from there. 


HE only explanation of this strange 

action that we could arrive at was 
that the animals had scented us and 
were thus endeavoring to throw us off 
the trail. 

We kept on the trail for four hours, 
scrambling over hills and down de- 
clivities and through underbrush and 
woods. This was very hard on me, 
through being in moccasined feet and 
unused to it. Finally, we entered a 
glade of about fifty or a hundred acres 
in area. It was carpeted with grass 
about four inches high. At the farther 
end were two small trees and a larger 
one. As we entered the glade, I saw 
a big moose standing behind the trees. 

We came to a quick halt and I 
brought my gun up to fire, when, most 
phenomenally, the moose disappeared 
from my sight. I thought at first that 
he had fled, for I could not see him, 
though I could see the trees plainly 
enough. 

The Indian grew excited and ex- 
claimed: “Why you no shoot? Big 
moose right dere.” But, for the life 
of me, I couldn’t see him. 


HAVE heard of this strange blind- 

ness seizing hunters when ready to 
take aim at game. It is probably a 
nervous reaction, though at the time I 
seemed to be in full control of myself 
and in possession of my other senses— 
and of my sight, too, except as for see- 
ing the moose. I could distinguish every 
detail of the landscape, but no moose. 

The guide got more and more excited 
when I still refrained from firing. 
“Why you no shoot?” he hissed. “You 
no can see moose?” he added, sensing 
my predicament. ‘“Heem right by tree. 
You no can miss heem.” “No,” I said, 
“I do not see him, and I won’t shoot 
until I do.” I took the guide’s word 
that the moose was there, but I was de- 
termined I wouldn’t shoot until I could 
see him, even if he got away. 

Then, for an instant, I caught the 
flicker of his antlers—but, alas, he was 
gone again in a flash. He had really 
gone this time; the guide assured me 
of that. A moose has the faculty of 
disappearing faster than a humming 
bird in a blackberry bush, and, take it 
from a naturalist, that is fast. 

“Let’s follow him,’ I said to the 
guide, in my excitement. “No use,” re- 
Plied the Indian. “That moose gone 
thirty niles before he stop.” 
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AST....powerful....accurate....safe—what 
a gun! And handsome? Look at the picture. 


Equipped with safety mechanism that sets itself 
automatically as gun opens—triggers cannot be pulled 
till safety button is released. Strong three-piece light- 
ning lock—breakage-proof. Cocking rods in direct con- 
tact with anti-friction rollers—easy, positive cocking. 

All parts drop-forged, accurately machined, highly 
polished. Black walnut stock and forend, beautifully 
hand checkered. Made in all gauges including the .410. 
Also furnished at an extra cost, with selective type 
automatic ejector; the only moderately priced double 
barrel gun so made, 


Attractive booklets, free 

Send for Firearms Catalog “A.” It shows our com- 
plete line of single and double barrel guns, including 
the Matted Top Rib model, the .410, alsa the famous 
Iver Johnson Safety Revolvers—you can “Hammer the 
Hammer.” Write also for Bicycle Catalog “B.” It 
shows Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, women, boys 
and girls—also Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York, 151 Chambers St. Chicago, 108 W, Lake St. 
San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
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REG. U. S. Pat. OF 


Perfect 
Camps 


HY do explorers 

and scientists who 
are making history rely 
upon this house for camp 
equipment? 

Why do sportmen of 
experience, whether on a 
motor camping trip or an 
expedition todistant lands, 
come here for their tents, 
packs and camp furnish- 
ings? 

Because this camp de- 
partment is complete 
andincomparable, down 
to the minor details which 
collectively mean so much 
in camp convenience and 
comfort. 

Every article has been 
made or selected as a re- 
sult of genuine camp ex- 
perience— is of the quality 
the sportman demands 
and priced correctly. 


PERFECT FISHING 
Just as complete and as 
studiously assembled is the 
Abercrombie & Fitch fishing 
tackle department — designed 
solely to afford sportsmen 
perfect fishing, whether it be 
bass, trout, salmon, or the 
prizes of the deep sea. 
It is supreme in its field. 


Write for New Camping and 
Fishing Catalogue 


abercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 
EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenueand 45thSt. 
New York 


Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 
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“Well,” I replied, “Let’s go over the 
hill there, in the direction the moose 
went. There’s a lake I want to see.” 
On the other side of the glade rose an- 
other hill. 


E started off and were clamber- 

ing up the hill when the Indian 

held up his hand for me, who was fol- 

lowing, to halt. He pointed, and at a 

distance stood the biggest moose I ever 
dreamed of seeing. 

The moose wasn’t in a good position 
for a shot, and the Indian, anxious 
that he shouldn’t get away, began to 
call him. The big fellow looked up and 
came a little way toward us. I took 
aim, and, when he was in a good posi- 
tion, I fired, the bullet taking effect be- 
hind the right shoulder. He shook his 
huge antlered head, but he didn’t stum- 
ble or fall. 

I tried to fire again, but the next 
four shells would not explode. The 
Indian, disgusted, said: “That moose 
gone. We got bad luck.” 

But the next shell went off, and the 
bullet his the animal in the stomach 
and penetrated his heart, as we found 
afterward. The creature was not down 
yet, and he went about thirty yards 
before he came down. 


_ we came up to him, the In- 
dian danced for joy. “Him the 
big moose of White River Country,” 
he shouted. “Boss lucky to shoot big 
moose.” 

We hastened back to camp, much 
more slowly, however, than we had 
traveled along the moose trail, for I 
was almost exhausted. Going through 
the woods at the pace we had been 
making, and in moccasins, and the re- 
action from the exciting moments we 
had just passed through, had their 
effect upon me. 

We finally made camp and told about 
our moose. We decided to go for the 
carcass the next day, but that night 
our horses broke away. The hunt for 
the horses took some time, but they 
were finally brought back and our 
horse wrangler mounted one and, lead- 
ing another, went out for my moose. 
On returning, he told of having come 
across a moose trail. 

“That must be the one that got away 
from me when I lost my eyesight,” I 
said. Dr. Care was going out with a 
guide, and I said to him: “To-day is 
your lucky day. You are going to get 
that moose I lost yesterday.” 

Sure enough, following the tracks, 
he came upon a moose which answered 
the description of the one I had lost 
through inability to see him. The ani- 
mal, strange to say, had come back into 
the territory where we had seen him 
the day before. Dr. Care was able to 
bag him, and, although he was not as 
large as mine, nor had he the antlers, 
he was a fine specimen. 


Trapping “Big Game” 
I" was on a snappy September morn. 

‘ing that I followed at the heels of 
my older brother back through the gar. 
den, down over the little foot-bridge, 
across the creek and up the lane to the 
back woods. We were taking a long, 
roundabout way to school and had 
started a half hour early, after having 
hustled extra hard to get our usual 
morning chores done, and as we were 
not coming back home before going to 
school (at least, we hadn’t planned to), 
we were dressed in our good school 
clothes. 

The air was crisp, and our eyes were 
bright and cheeks rosy as you might 
expect to see, for we were two healthy, 
happy farmer boys, and besides, our 
anticipations were high, for a couple of 
evenings before, while my brother was 
hunting for the cows—it was a trick 
of theirs to hide in the brush away to 
the farthest side of the pasture—he 
discovered a large hole in the side hil] 
of the large ravine which almost cut 
our farm of some two hundred acres 
in two from east to west. The fresh 
pile of dirt indicated that the animal 
had very recently completed digging 
the hole and was in all probability “in 
there right now,” as my brother rea- 
soned. Judging by its size, the animal 
must be at least “as large as a wolf,” 
he told us in his breathless excitement 
after running the cows all the way 
home, forgetting to count them to see 
if tricky old Red Beauty was among 
the herd. Of course she wasn’t, and he 
had to go back after her. However, 
she had heard the bell jingling furious- 
ly on the old bell cow and decided some- 
thing unusual was up, so she had come 
out of her hiding and was legging it 
for home. My brother met her and 
with his willow whip gave her an extra 
impetus on her way home. 

Well, “it must be a wolf or maybe a 
bear,” although bears were long since 
extinct in our part of the country. 
“Anyway, one might have strayed into 
our pasture,” reasoned my brother. 
And by this time I had become ex- 
cited over it and, although I hadn’t seen 
the hole, I was sure it must be a bear, 
at least, and perhaps an “elphunt.” 

Mother, bless her heart, who would 
always do most anything to make her 
children happy, allowed us to catch a 
chicken that had had its leg broken by 
getting underfoot of one of the horses, 
and it was killed and used for bait for 
the big double-spring steel trap. Fine 
feed for a bear or an “elphunt,” we 
agreed. So, the next evening after 
school my brother took the chicken, the 
trap, a long log-chain and an ax to 
sharpen and drive the stake with, and 
set out to trap the big game. There 
was a humorous twinkle in father’s eye 
and mother tried hard to keep from 
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e 
or tear ment, and after brother had returned 
af es, f from the trip and we were in bed and 
‘tee ts I had listened to his detailed story of 
st-brid “ planting: the big double-spring steel 
A - trap, baited with the remains of the 
“e oa crippled chicken, just in the edge of 
and “e the hole, and securely chained and 
r having staked, I felt sure that we would have 
ur usual either a bear or an “elphunt” for a 
we wane real live pet. 
going to It was my first term in school and I 
ned to), was only a wee chap. So, as we 
d school trudged along the cow-path through the 
brush that snappy September morning, 
yes were I was full of feverish excitement. We 
u might were within a hundred yards or so of 
healthy the hole when my brother halted a bit 
des, ‘an and I heard him say, “Phew!” and then 
ouple of something about a bottle of perfume 
her was being tipped over and all the perfume 
a trick going to waste. By this time there was 
away to no question about the brand of per- 
ure—he fume and there was plenty of it. Our 
side hill pet was a skunk. Here we stopped and 
10st cut held consultation. Of course, Brother 
a oem was the spokesman and I must do just 
teak as he said. He would sneak ahead and 
anime) pull up the stake and fasten the end of 
digging the log-chain to a 10-foot pole and lay 
lity “in it out along the hillside. Then I was 
_~ ti. to take hold of the far end of the pole 
aninel and pull Mr. Skunk out of the hole 
| wolf,” while Brother stood up over him with 
itement a fence rail and plunked him as soon 
1e way as he came out. Fine—some job for a 
to om six or seven-year-old boy, but I was 
among game. “All right, pull him out,” whis- 
ond ie pered my brother from up on the bank 
wever, above the hole. I tugged and pulled 
nae, and felt the chain coming out of the 
Passi hole, but it was a heavy drag. Finally, 
one after much puffing and pulling I could 
ring it see Mr. Skunk coming out. He also 
~ sel caught sight of me, and in my great 
: nadie excitement I forgot one of the principal 
things my brother told me not to for- 
wii get. “Now, don’t forget to dodge if he 
a turns on you,” he had admonished me 
aatie several times. Brother killed the skunk 
d into all right and then led me home. We 
ches didn’t go to school that day. My eyes 
es smarted terribly and my clothes weren’t 
5 ame fit to wear to school either. No, they 
en were buried out in the garden for sev- 
t.” = days to —, ie cage by 
nature’s process, while I wore a home- 
would made suit made from big brother’s old MAIL i 
e her worn-out one. Then I thought about TODAY |! 
tch a the peculiar twinkle in father’s eye and i 
en by the subdued smile on mother’s face and ! 
oh knew what it all meant. ! 
it for i 
Fine ; 
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And now—the NEW 
WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


STAINLESS 
BARRELS 


For Your Rifle or Shotgun 


TINCHESTER leads again! After long experiment, the 
reatest improvement in firearms in many years has 

Sion achieved. Powder fouling and rust, those age-old 

enemies of shooters, need not hound you any more. 


No longer must you get right down to cleaning your 
gun as soon as the day’s shooting is ended. The Win- 
chester Stainless Barrel banishes all worry about rusting 
and pitting even when your gun goes uncleaned for a day 
or more. In addition, it gives you much longer actual 
shooting service than any other barrel on the market. 


Now, when you come home after a day’s ene ou 
don’t have to spoil your pleasure by forcing yourself, < g- 
tired, to clean your gun. Whether you’ve spent the day in 
the marshes, under pouring skies or in the salt-iaden air 
of the seaside—no matter. Hang up your gun, powder- 
fouledasitis, and forgetituntil tomorrow. This delay won’t 
do the slightest harm to the Winchester Stainless Barrel. 


This new Winchester barrel retains all the advantages 
of the world famous Winchester nickel steel barrel, with 
the stainless features added. The Winchester Proof-mark 
guarantees that the strictest Winchester tests have been 
passed. Because of its high resistance to wear and erosion, 
the new Winchester Stainless Barrel has a much longer life. 


Winchester Stainless Barrels are made for both Win- 
chester shotguns and rifles. They may be fitted to your 
present gun or furnished with a new gun complete. 

Prompt action is imperative to secure early delivery. 

For complete information and prices for a Winchester 
Stainless Barrel for your gun, or for a new Winchester 
equipped with this new wonderful barrel, send coupon 
below, filled out in full detail. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY i 
Advertising Dept. C New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. : 
Send me full information and prices on WINCHESTER I 
Stainless Barrels. I am interested ina i 
Complete Gun.....[_] New Barrel Can sens CT i 
Model Nee oc I 
I 
4 
I 
} 
i 
d 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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BASKET 


"i REFR 


If you want real enjoyment 
camping or picnicing, cake sure 
your foods are well protected. Get 
a Hawkeye Basket Refriger- 
ator, then you can have the same 
tasty foods while you’ re out on the 


trip, that you now enjoy at home. 


Fresh vegetables, milk, cream, 
steaks, fish, game and all sorts of 
special ts can be kept safely 
inaMtawkheye. Youcan spare 
yourself from eating canned foods 
or going to town every time you 
want a regular meal. And you’ll 
finda Xawhkheye Basket 
Refrigerator will save you consid. 
erably on expenses, too. 


The handy, 
hinged cover 
lifts up from 
either end, ft 


always con- 
venient and 
ready to use. 
Diagram at right shows construce 
tion. 
Sturdily built, light and attractive, 
aXawkeye will give youlong 
and satisfactory service. See your 
aaa ae today. And,remem- 
if you buy a Hawheye 
Basket Refrigerator and later are 
not fully satisfied with your pure 
chase, your money will be cheere 
fully returned. 
Mail coupon today for new 4 color book 
Se BEEBE RRS 
@ BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
= 230 Hawkeye Blidg., Burlington, Iowa 
-4 Please send poset, new és colge book, “The 


@ Name 


suseeeuaad: 
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A MAN’S SIZE 
MATCH BOX 


Something to Make for the Sportsman Who 
Likes to Putter with Equipment 


By PERRY 


matchboxes have sufficient ca- 

pacity to suit the man who 
smokes a lot, particulary when he is 
away from a source of supply for two 
or three days at a time. The accom- 
panying rough sketches may serve to 
show how a real “man’s size” match- 
box may be made in a short time by any 
one who has access to a lathe. 

Procure a suitable length of fairly 
shick aluminum tubing of any desired 
size—1% inches being about right. 
Turn down the inside of tube A (at B, 
Fig. 1) to form a shoulder for the bot- 
tom piece, and turn down the inside at 
E, for the top piece. 

Cut the tube in two unequal lengths, 
one for the body of box, the other for 
the cover. Turn down the outside of 
the longer section at C, which is to be 
the top of box proper. This shoulder 
should be almost one-quarter inch deep. 
Turn the inside of the cover piece at 
D until that end will fit snuggly over 
the shoulder C of the body A. 

With the cover in place, secure box 
and cover in a vise provided with 
leather-covered jaws, so that the soft 
aluminum will not be marred. Whittle 
a piece of soft wood into a rough 
rounded form for the inside of the box, 
and use this form to guide while clos- 
ing the jaws of the vise a little at a 
time. With ordinary care the tubing 
may be bent into a neatly flattened oval 
form. 

The top piece F may be made from 
a piece of sheet aluminum. Fit it into 
the shouldered end of cover at E, then 
make the bottom piece G from sheet 
brass and score it deeply with a file be- 
fore seating it in the end B. The ends 
of the tubing are turned over the oval 
end pieces (F and G) by pressure with 
a piece of smooth steel rod, or any suit- 
able tool. 


VV met few of the conventional 


D. FRAZER 


The hinge (H, Fig. 2) may be taken 
from a shaving-soap box and attached 
by means of two copper rivets without 
burrs; made up from sheet brass; or 
purchased, complete, in a hardware 
store and trimmed, if necessary, to fit. 

Smooth the ends with very fine cro- 
cus cloth—an old, worn piece preferred 
—then buff the entire box. The longer 
it is carried in the pocket the higher 
will be the polish. The scored brass 
bottom will serve for scratching 
matches. Such a box will hold fifty or 
sixty ordinary matches, and be practi- 
cally indestructible. 


Innovation in Artificial Lures 


WE are in receipt of a new spinning 
fly just put out by the John J. 
Hildebrandt Co. Instead of the usual 
metal spinner, the revolving propellor- 
like blade is constructed of translucent 
celluloid, colored red, yellow or green. 
The makers point out that from below, 
any opaque object looks black, the ex- 
clusion of light forming a silhouette, 
whereas the translucent qualities of cel: 
luloid permit the color to reach the 
fishes’ eye, regardless of the angle from 
which the lure is viewed. 
Experiments with the new lure have 
been unusually successful and it should 
be an interesting proposition for the 
flyrod angler. 
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Fish Facts and Fancies 


roc | Bristol Steel — Rods 


for the angler’s shelves. The 
author has been a student of fish hab- 
its and ways for a great many seasons 
and is one of our most enthusiastic and 
successful salmon anglers. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
entirely to the salmon and the author 
records many interesting observations 
not found in the average volume de- 
voted to this king of game fishes. 

Part two contains many interesting 
facts and incidents concerning the “big 


a -B ] d 
alance 
game” group of marine fishes, the tar- | a 
pon, marlin swordfish and tuna. The iit Bg , th hy 
final chapter is “The Mysteries of the af : fi oa ats Ww, at 
Eel,” that strange serpent-like crea- iN A r 
© makes them so popular 


0 ture about which little authentic in- 
formation has been available in the 

















past. Par : i, A - The action and the balance of a Bristol 

The volume is illustrated with half- Ue, PB Steel Fishing Rod is nigh on to perfect. 

tone reproductions of photographs. r “sg You forget you have it in your hand 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons / é cil until the fish strikes, then comes that 

e taken and obtainable from the ForREST AND regen confidence in the strength of this finest 

ttached SrrEAM Book Department. Price $5.00.  — of steel rods. You just know that the 
without 4 csgiiaai fish is yours. 


ASS; or Nes Se Boe — — There’s a Bristol for every kind of 
rdware a fishing and for every taste. And every 
, to fit. ee ° Mn we one is guaranteed for 3 years in work- 
Naturalist’s Guide to the : oe manship and material. Sold by the best 


ne cro- ° 
eferred Americas sporting goods dealers. 
a JOINTED BAIT ROD Sate 
longer Assembled and Edited by Victor E. No. 11 Bristol Steel Bait WRITE to-day for free catalog giving 
higher Shelford Rod—8 ft. 6 inches long—3 full information and prices of Bristol 
hb joints, each 32 inches. Steel Fishing Rods. 
Tass Weight about 10 ounces. 


chine HIS book is a complete reference Ga iiinss aus ak tee De 
work on the natural areas of Many THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


ifty or all-around rods made. 


: North and South America. It is a have been in constant use 147 Horton St., - 2 Bristol, Conn. 
practi- for 20 years. Price, with 


compilation of faunal, floral, geo- cork handle, $5.50. With Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
graphical and geological surveys made caltaloid — $3.00. 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
by seventy-five members of the Eco- an ap: ig iets Manufacturers of Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines, 
logical Society in the interests of sci- price. Luckie Rods, Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels 
ence and the conservation of natural 
resources. 

An idea of the scope of the work may 
be obtained by briefly summarizing the 
survey of one state, North Carolina. 





Under I. General Condition we find: $ Heer read the 
A : new ASHAWAY 
1. Coastal plain— ie booklet, “Fish Stories”? 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibi- New stories by well- 
% known authors. 
sia ae ans. a. Sand dunes; b. Sounds (sub- SEN Oo) Many fishing sug- 
divisions: fresh and _ salt-water Sy oe = a 
marshes); ¢c. Bay lands; d. Cypress = ee ee ee, 
un swamps; e. Savanna; f. Pine flat | ae dion lines for fresh- The New S52 
nning woods; g. Sand ridges; h. Sand hills; ee ae 
hn J. i, Upland pine forests. What points to look for sidan Sateeine ies Symploreel 
: hi f . IT'S FREE. 
— 2. is the Piedmont section, and 3. the ee Ae — a wonder, level wind, smooth, 
EL10F« Blue Ridge Mountains. silent, durable, nifty, highly nickel- 
lucent - ‘ : | mm ed parts, black end plates, built like 
seaiith Part II is concerned with natural iain a Sg Fh et a watch, take-apart, but not fall 
as areas, City Sues sue. Can’ id any it for value. You 
’ eee a pe will be proud to own it. 
A useful bibliography follows the 
vo ae Se ee Ask your dealer to show it. 7 other 
survey of the state. AsHaway, R. I. 
uette, F the £ sin te lem Symploreel models from $5 to $15. 
f cel- rom the foregoing it will be seen|. ; . 
sie that the book would prove most use- Free? write for booklet No. 23 
f : : Helpful facts for fishermen. 
from ul to naturalists engaged in research 
work. It is perphaps the only work of o- ll Genuine Symploreels made only by 
have I its kind in existence. Wertese 3O¢ Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. 
hould Published by the Williams and Wil-| AIL ag “ASK PLAIN —— 8 23 Stanton Street Newark, New Jersey 
ki : | 2 YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR Sons le ann eed 
r the ins Co, The book contains 761 pages. Seaeset Goumeen 160, Ca, AIG Pw 





Price $10.00. “Be ue ay Cuas. i. Stapr. PRESCOTT,» WIS. 
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A quality Rod at 
a moderate price 


If you’re looking for a real fishing rod— 
one that’s strong, good looking and will 
catch fish, but which perhaps hasn’t some 
of the frills of its more expensive brothers, 
you'll like the Luckie Steel Rod. And its 
cost is about half what you would expect. 
Made by the makers of the famous Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rods. WRITE today for free 
catalog describing the many models. 

The Horton Mfg. Co., 17 Horton Street, 
Conn. Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. 
Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cal. Luckie Bait Caster—$2.75 

No. 400 Luckie Bait Casting Steel Rod— 
4 to 6% feet long—3 joints. Cork handle. 
Black enamel. Weight from 64% to 7% ounces 
according to length. Price $2.75. A splendid 
rod for all-around use. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct, enclosing price. 


LUCKIE 


TRADE MARK 


Steel Fishing Rod 


‘legs almost parallel seen from behind. 


BEATS 


the World 
epi: Of All 


r 
Outboard Motors 


Anda complete line of other boats at real 
money-saving prices. Prompt shipment 
from either of our two factories to you. 


00 
8 eee 
$44.00 = nee nee 


(ie ie 


PEER GSAREE 


CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (18) 


————-> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—____— 


yucureas BROS. BOAT MFG. co. 
seeHTrao wis. (BitherPlace) CORTLAND, N-¥, 
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The Basset Hound 
(Continued from page 413) 


haired dachshund, the latter having 
probably been crossed with spaniel. 
There are different standards, the Ger- 
man is somewhat of a different order 
from the American. The head should 
be somewhat after the bloodhound type 
and instead of being broad and flat, 
should be long, conical and the skull 
visibly peaked. The muzzle long from 
the eye forward and broad to the end 
of the nose. The teeth level and slight- 
ly recurrent. Eyes moderately large 
and lustrous, beaming with intelligence 
and affection when at rest, but when 
aroused they gleam with fury. The 
ears long, pliant and soft, set on mod- 
erately high, falling close to the cheek. 
is sometimes 
wrinkled, but at all events it should be 
loose over the skull. The neck moder- 
ately long, strong and well clad in 
muscle. The shoulders hard with the 
muscles lumped upon them. The thighs 
very muscular. The stern is the fox- 
hound stern, with a downward carriage 
and a pothook bend near the end. It 
should be shaped somewhat after the 
old-fashioned pump-handle. Body long, 
well-sprung ribs and slightly tucked up 
waist. Loins arched and plentifully 
supplied with muscle. The chest broad, 
deep and wide and near to the ground 
—within two or three inches, while the 
breast bone projects like the keel of a 
boat. Forelegs strong and muscular, 
full of bone and substance, turned out 
at the elbows, but bend in at the knees 
until the ankles seem nearly to touch. 
Forefeet large, muscular, beautifully 
padded and turned outwards. The hind 


Some Sound Sleepers 
(Continued from page 402) 


sort to sunny slopes which have been 
swept bare of snow by the giant brooms 
of avalanches, and there dig bulbous 
roots for food. During summer they 
live on the small fruits which are so 
abundant in the Selkirk mountains. In 
fall, the huckleberry bushes yield fat- 
ness to the shaggy creatures, indeed, a 
bear nourished for a short time on 
these berries exudes grease at every 
pore. Then, just previous to hiberna- 
tion and as if cloyed with too much 
sweet rich food, the Grizzlies become 
carnivorous and spend almost all their 
waking hours in digging for ground 
squirrels and in striving to come at the 
hog-fat hoary marmot already en- 
sconced in the sub-basement of his 
rocky den. 


OLLOWS a few days of restless 
wandering on the part of the griz- 
zly, this for the purpose of prospecting 


and locating a suitable wintering dep, 
Not in the hush and shelter of foresteq 
valley, but high up on wind Swept 
crags and slopes is search made for 
a sleeping place. There in a smal] 
cave or in a self-dug burrow does Eph. 
riam doze through the period of foog 
famine. The hole most favored for 
tenancy by a male Grizzly has a shaft 
about ten feet long, is invariably 
straight, and has an incredibly con. 
tracted entrance, in fact it seems 4). 
most impossible that such a large bod. 
ied animal, bulging with fat, should 
succeed in squirming through so small 
an opening. In this dim den the Silver 
Tip sleeps soundly and continuously, 
He has no ear for the roar of tempest 
that sweeps the stinging drift athwart 
his shelter, no eye for the frosty fret. 
work that fringes the entrance to his 
bedchamber. He is “dead to the world,” 

To the Indian hunter of a bye-gone 
age, the presence of a hoar frost fringe 
at the entrance to a “hole in the 
ground” betokened a hibernating occu- 
pant and thus it was that many an 
unsuspecting grizzly was betrayed to 
his enemies. When Nature herself had 
administered an anasthetic to the grim 
gray bear, he might then be approached 
with impunity and dispatched with 
great celerity. A handful or two of 
snow, sprinkled within the entrance by 
the hunter, served partly to illumine 
the interior and to reveal the bear or 
bears, for there was probability of more 
than one occupant. Smoke from a few 
smouldering faggots roused the shaggy 
one from slumber and drove him 
blinking and coughing to open air and 
to a sudden and untimely death.” 


O both males and females of this 
species emerge from hibernation 
in a given area at approximately the 
same time?” was a question put to our 
wild life mentor at the wilderness 
campfire. Curly did not think that they 
came forth together. His experience 
was that the males, responding to a 
stable rise in air temperature, reap- 
pear first and then, a little later, the 
females which have denned with year- 
ling cubs. Afterwards come the more 
recent mothers and finally, their wide- 
eyed wondering cubs that for the first 
time are to see the eagle soaring in 
the blue, to hear the plaintive call of 
the conies, to smell the fragrant odors 
that betoken Spring.” 
Ten men toasting at the now deca- 
dent fire; ten minutes later, ten men 
scund asleep. 


Woods Loafing 
(Continued from page 409) 


peculiarities of the country which he 
notices, estimates, and lines up, keep 
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him as accurately on a course with- 
out sun or compass as would the streets 
running at right angles keep the city 
man on a straight course. But this 
kind of thing only comes with long 
practice. In the West there are often 
plain landmarks in sight everywhere to 
keep one oriented and located—pecu- 
liarly shaped peaks, a hillside streaked 
with slides, a cliff, a long valley. But 
in Eastern mountains the round for- 
ested hills look very much alike and 
one can seldom find a lookout and can 
recognize little from it. Here a direc- 
tin and distance map must be kept 
in the head or on paper with the aid 
of the sun, compass, and watch, as this 
is the only way in a strange thick 
country. 

There are lots of things that help a 
man to recognize and remember a piece 
of country, and to keep it straight in 
his mind. Among these are a knowl- 
edge of trees, of botany, and of geol- 
ogy all of which keep the country from 
looking monotonous. Then there are 
the little kinks which are told in every 
book on woodcraft about how to tell the 
points of the compass with the sun or 
stars, and how to use the compass, etc. 
All these are useful, but after all the 
one thing you cannot do without is the 
map in your brain or on paper. This 
is absolutely essential, and the edu- 
cated man will at once recognize that 
it must be, he will make it accordingly 
and so he will come safely through. 

There are times when the best of 
men are liable to become slightly mud- 
dled, but a little cool calculation will 
almost always straighten one out as 
to direction so that he can at least 
strike a course which will bring him to 
the known area around his camp. For 
example, he may let his wits go woo! 
gathering and forget to keep his mind 
up to date, and there may be a blank 
space in it. Or in the excitement of 
the chase after some animal he simi- 
larly forgets to keep his map. The 
chances are that these lapses do not 
amount to more than a mile, so he 
knows within that distance of where he 
is. Then a course steered for about 
where he thinks camp ought to be 
should land him within a mile of it, 
when he can usually either recognize 
the locality, see some old trail he or 
his companions have used formerly, or 
fire a signal shot and get a reply. 

You will come across some so-called 
woodsmen who will deride all this. 
They will tell you that they find their 
way by instinct, and that they never 
need a compass.’ Beware of such men 
m a country with which they are not 
perfectly familiar for sooner or later 
they will lose you and _ themselves 
badly. Not all woodsmen know these 
things, nor have ever taught them- 
selves to make mind naaps or to find 
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Miles from home—hunting, fishing, motoring or boat- 
ing, or on some other pleasure bent—and thirsty. How 
aggravating to find that some jolt or jar has broken 
your vacuum bottle, and ruined or lost its liquid contents. 
There is no need of risking such disappointment now. 


The NEW STANLEY SUPER VAC is guaranteed to 
carry safely your favorite beverage—hot or cold 


A recently developed process has made possible an im- 
proved, efficient, all-stee] bottle, which permits an abso- 
lute triple guarantee: that it will maintain temperature, 
that it will not break, that it will not leak. The first cost 


is the last cost. 


“QOut-of-Door-Cookery” containing valuable recipes for 
camp cooking and picnic luncheons sent Free upon request. 


STANLEY INSULATING COMPANY 


Dept. G-2 
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- Jo Every Camper 
Whether it’s your first or your thou- 
sandth time “out in the open spaces,” 
here is a useful, interesting booklet that 


will help you plan your tour or camping 
trip. Camp sites all over the country are 





listed by states. pages of valuable 
camping information. Illustrations and 
descriptions of every camp need and 
comfort. Be sure to read this booklet 
before buying any tents, or camp equip- 
ment. Tells you all about the famous 


“BARCO” TENTS 


Every one made in our own factory and the 
result of 30 years of tent-making. “ o”” 
Tourists’ Tents and Campers’ Tents as low 
as $9.85 and up to $100, depending on size 
and style, 

BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., Ince 

Largest Manufacturers and Camp Outfitters in the Bast 


123 Areh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Great Barrington, Mass. 
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in 15 minutes 


WATER pleasure whereyou want 

it, when you want it! King portable 
Boats and Canoes are taking 
sportsmen and pleasure seekers 
bystorm. See your dealer or write 
for fully-iliustrated literature on 
new 1926 models. 


KING portable BOATS 
KING BOAT COMPANY 


North Chicago 902 Sixtieth Street 


= Illinois Oakland, Calif. po 
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PULL! 


HE universal call of the 
trapshooter—ringing over 
the platforms from Hudson's 
Bay to the Gulf—and beyond! 


The most confident ‘Pull’ 
is likely to come from the 
shooter of an 


L.C.SMITH 
VENTILATED RIB GUN 


The raised rib elevates his 
line of sight above the arcs 
of the barrels and gives a 
clearer field of vision. He's 
freed from the annoyances of 
rising heat waves resulting 
from sustained firing. 


Examine this championship 
trap model at your dealers, 
or write for Catalog G-4l. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN#4 
FULTON nec w vor # 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 


No better § 
Reel made | 222 


Here’s the best reel ever produced for $12.00. No. 33 
BLUE GRASS Simplex is a strong, powerful, smooth 
running reel for general lake and stream fishing, Stands 
hard knocks, Holds 120 yards No. 5 Kingfisher Silk Line. 
Two year guarantee. Made by best known reel makers in 
America. For sale at good sporting goods stores. If you 
have trouble getting it, order direct, enclosing $12.00. 

Write for free catalog of many styles 

of Blue Grass and Meek Reels. The 

fPe=Dliorton Mfg. Co., 97 Horton St., Bristol, 

Conn. Pacific Coast Ageits: The Phil. 

B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


BLUE GRASS 


REELS 


THE TEST 


*‘I haye examined a sam- 
ple of ‘‘NoBURN”’ witha 
Suarts spectroscope... « 

also experimen’ on 
the forearm ex: to 
intense radiations from 


Be Sunburn Proof 
y Dr. Luckiesh, Diechne 
4 Lighting Research Lal 

ratories, Nat’ 1 con 


Works, General Electric 

Co., Nela Park, is famous 
for researches in light. 

y His test con hat 


solute protection against 
sunburn. It 

susbgra. e 

tan. $1 for bottle. 

back if not satis- 

trong, Cobb&Co., 

/ “Central Avenue, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
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|dropped off without a titter. 


have known many tumberjacks wno 
were continually getting lost in coun- 
try they had lumbered in all their lives. 
I have never yet seen a real woods- 
man who did not acknowledge that 
there were times when a compass was 
absolutely essential, or could not at any 
time trace a rough map of the country 
he had just come over. Nor have I 
ever yet seen one who was so foolish 
as to leave camp in a strange country 
without a knife, matches, and a com- 
pass. 


The Vociferous Killdeer 
(Continued from page 417) 


ing, three hundred feet away, and 
I ap- 
proached the nest. In another minute 
she was there ahead of me, all adroop, 
helpless bird with broken back and 
wings, uttering pitiful cries to beguile 
me away. 

Her first instinct told her to let the 
eggs be their own defense, her mother 
love overcame that first instinct and 
brought her back. I dropped down 
through the trap again. I looked up. 
The killdeer, with lowered head, was 
scurrying for the far corner, nor did 
she stop until she was out of sight. I 
went home wondering about the great 
complex we call nature. 

I was very fortunate with the nest 
upon the beach for it treated me to 
the rare sight of four downy, newly 
hatched killdeers. The books tell us 


| that shore birds run “as soon as they 


are dry,” but these youngsters waited 
a few, fortunate moments before trying 
their stilts. The sun was just bursting 
over the horizon when I reached the 
nest. Three birds were out and dry 
and the fourth was drying. There was 
not a sign of shells. An hour later I 
photographed the group, but when I 
returned at noon with a friend the nest 
was empty. The toddlers were in the 
vicinity to be sure, for the parents set 
up a great outcry at our approach, but 
we did not see them together again. 


HE roof-nesting killdeer hatched 

two broods of youngsters before the 
summer passed, but I did not learn 
how the babies were taken down. One 
day the eggs were yet in their accus- 
tomed place; the next, eggs and all were 
gone. The parent birds were in the 
grass below uttering wild cries of 
nervousness and solicitude and there I 
found a little killdeer after long and 
patient strategy in searching. 

I saw the newly hatched young of 
the second brood and spent an entire 
day, binoculars in hand, waiting to 
learn how they traversed that fifty 
feet to earth. The sun set and I 
trudged homeward. At sunrise the 
next day I was back again, but the 
roof was deserted. The fall to the 
hard ground below would have killed 


them, downy though they be. The 
mother must have carried them, but 
how? That I must solve some day, 
Perhaps the killdeers will nest again 
upon that roof and betray their secret 
to me. In the meantime I can never 
hear that wailing cry as one of these 
birds flies over the great city in which 
I live without a bit of an ache for 
home and spring—and killdeers. 


“Once on Wind-Swept 
Waters” 
(Continued from page 405) 


hopes of seeing a dime of real money 
pass between them in settlement. 

“Yes,” continued Jimmy, “it will be 
five o’clock before I catch up with you 
if I don’t get a hustle on me. Gee, 
did you see that jump out there? The 
old hole must be full of big ones.” 

“That’s my fish again,” Jimmy said. 
“He just came up to see if I had had 
that drink yet and to salute us for let- 
ting him go. I hope he lives a million 
years and I catch him every year, 
Here’s, ho! Jimmy, happy days.” 

“Well, that’s that,” resumed Sam 
after a proper interval. “Now take 
that toothpick and feather duster and 
see if you can get some food in the 
boat. A nice bass steak would taste 
all to the good for lunch. Financially, 
I would say you were ruined, but you 
can still save your honor. Where shall 
I take you?” 

“Guess it’s good all over to-day,” 
Jimmie said after a reflective gaze 
around the pool. “Just slip her over 
where I can reach the edge of those 
lily pads and we will let them look me 
over.” 

He started making practice casts 
with his slim graceful rod and soon 
was dropping the fly softly at a good 
distance from the boat. The first strike 
proved to be a small rock bass which 
Sam greeted with cheers. The next 
was a blue gill sunfish, and again Sam 
called loudly for the gaff and revolver 
and then asked Jimmie if he expected 
him to paddle him all morning while 
he emptied the pool of sardines. 

“Lay off me,” said Jimmie, “I am 
exploding theories of the fly experts. 
They told me red eyes and blue gills 
wouldn’t take a dry fly. Now I am go- 
ing after a red horse. Zowie! Did 
you see that strike? He took it in the 
air. Bet you two bits it’s a small 
mouth. He’ll take to the air in a min- 
ute. There he goes—all of three 
pounds and forty pounds of get-up- 
and-git. I see where it is going to take 
time to bring this lad in unless he 
jumps in the boat. Here he comes. 
Better dip him out if I can turn him 
near you. Now don’t knock him off 
with that net, clumsy. That’s the 
ticket. Isn’t he a beauty, and just as 
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Sam hung the fish on the scale and 

gazed at the faint markings intently. 

“[ thought for a minute he hadn’t 


































never 
these moved it,” he said. “But I can see 
which now that he weighs three pounds and 
1¢ for five ounces. Pretty nifty for a small 
mouth, and he will be just what we 
want for lunch. Go ahead and get an- 
other one and we will call it a morn- 
nt ing. You'll have to give it to the fly- 
at one gets quite a kick out of . 
Se the strike. That’s where said than done. 
the dry fly shines. Did he ruin that 
ate home-made lure of yours?” 
. “Never feazed it,” Jimmy said 
= proudly. “I figured some _ pickerel 
pm would take a whirl at it and I made 
Gm, it teethproof. Are you sure you don’t F A 
” = want to cast? Drop the anchor in a 
: bit closer and we'll cast from either aie 
said, nd.” 
Vhad FF “Nothing doing on that idea. You 
: ae would snatch my hat or eye in the lake 
a in about three casts. I am a little soft 
ss yet and more than willing to watch, 
so go to it.” And Sam started slowly 
ona paddling around the pool again. 
- Most everything in the small fish- 
“ line in the water looked Jimmy’s fly 
over and several times he had to gin- 
ae gerly remove an undersized bass. 
pei Finally he took off his dry fly and put 
= on a coachman which no sooner set- | 
“. tled under the surface than it was 
» [egrabbed by an over-sized crappie which 
ays gave the light tackle quite a battle. 
ae On being weighed it was found to pull | 





the scales just to the pound mark and 
another battle immediately started as 
to whether he was to be scored. Sam 
finally reluctantly put him on the list, 
and as Jimmie soon picked up and 
boated a nice two-pound large mouth 
they pulled toward the shore under the 
hill. 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 
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“Must be nearly noon,” Sam re- 
marked, glancing at his watch. “Yeah, 
it is—not. Just nine-forty, but any- 
way it is five hours from breakfast, 
and here is where we eat.” 

(To be concluded in August) 





Sniping Woodchucks 









(Continued from page 397) 















































GracEFuL, swift and perfectly balanced, “Old Town 
Canoes” are patterned after actual Indian models. 

“Old Towns” are low in price too. $64 up. From 
dealer or factory. 
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the very carefully, the trigger pressed Just ready to serve you with fresh bait for a wonderful Sa Wat ior pig Fp GE = 
all tight, and the dirt spurts up in the devs aie va ols dees ths Goa Town Canes Company, 687 Fourth Street, Old 
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Bin the hole it is light again so that Hagerstown, Maryland P s 0. nN NO 
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z means he either slid down out of sight = 
or else dodged back to safety. 
he LOOK SPECIAL 
> 
i AT the shot, three heads appeared, ONE POLE UMBRELLA TENT 9% x 9% 
| . * ‘ Rolls up complete in package 3x44". Waterproof. 
ff ! as if by magic, at vonee holes Sewed in floor. Screen door and window. Price, $33.00 
. along the hill. But, they merely ap- PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 
# peared. In a moment one disappeared. 615 Franklin St., Peoria, Il. 





He had seen enough. The other two 
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Jefever 


NITRO- SPECIAL 
(In U.S. ONLY $27.40 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 

‘ saw a Lefever lock out 
a, of order. The Lefever 
a is the only inex- 
pensive double 

that stands use 

and abuse. 

The U.S. 

Navy buys 

Lefevers. 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 
standardized 

gun built only in 
410,26in.,20ga.and 

16 ga.,26in.and 28in. “ 

12 ga.in 26 in., 28 in., 

and 30 in. A Lefever 
won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 


ForYour Guns 


Summer Humidity Has No 
Mercy for Neglected Bores 
IDE your guns over safely 
to Fall’s dry heat indoors 
by cleaning with Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9. 

After shooting or between 
seasons, absolutely prevents 
rust. Recommended by Uncle 
Sam. Send 10c. in stamps for 
sample of No. 9. 

Oil and Grease oul See 

em 

For the working parts, use HOPPES 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. For LUBRICATING 
a heavy rust resistant, Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease. They save for you. 

Ask your Dealer 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2311 North 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SCUPE 


JiX—POWER 





Wonderful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers, 
tourists, scouts, naturalists. Lighter, more compact, easier to ad- 
just, equal to many foreign ses costing much more. Atdealer 
or direct, id. Money back guarantee. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
807 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y, 


Only $39.00 


ay For This Highest 


Y_ Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 





BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. | 
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remained, motionless,—one minute, five 
minutes, nearly a week—so it seemed to 
the anxious riflemen. Then one suddenly 
became larger as Mr. ’Chuck popped 
out and began looking around. But a 
small ’chuck at 200 yards, when on all 
fours, looks very tiny. And his brain 
is about one inch high by two or three 
inches long. His neck and shoulders 
are not very much larger in that area 
that results in instantly paralyzing 
results. 

A bullet in any other portion only 
tumbles Mr. Woodchuck back into the 
hole. . 

So we wait until he feeds a bit 
farther away and until he sits up. 
That makes the vital target about six 
inches high which is a big help in guid- 
ing a bullet fired on a short, or long— 
guess or incorrectly sighted for eleva- 
tion, into that portion of Mr. Monax 
which will necessitate flowers. 

At last he sits up for a better look 
around. A spurt of dust three inches 
off to one side but just right for eleva- 
tion, sends Mr. Hog scampering and 
scrambling farther up the hill. The 
.25 cuts loose, the animal shows evi- 
dences of being hit but moves along 
slowly until the Springfield’s second 
shot rolls him into a little gully. 

Looks like a center shot:that time as 
no head appears over the clover. But 
it pays to keep a watch on that spot. 
’Chucks have an annoying way of sud- 
denly reviving and disappearing into 
the unseen back door of the den. And 
once in, they are lost. 

So we walk over for a look and find 
No. 2 creased rather deeply across a 
hip and with a two inch hole out of the 
far shoulder. No. 1 is, fortunately, 
lying decapitated, in his den. 

Two more tails to string on the belt. 
We leave the remainder for the return 
journey. Four shots so close together 
leave little likelihood of further chances 
for thirty minutes to an hour. And 
so we again step on the gas. 


—_— driving down the road, a 
’chuck suddenly ran out onto the 
paved highway, scampered along for 
thirty yards in front of the car, and 
then dove into a hole at the side of the 
wood. No use to wait for that chap. 
If he does not immediately reappear to 
the extent of sticking his head out for 
a farewell look he’ll be out of sight for 
good for probably half a day. 

Next chance was an easy 100-yard 
shot at a medium hog on top of a 
stump. He fell off at the report and 
simply vanished. The usual result of 
a snap shot when the animal looks as 
big as a bear through the glass. He 
was dead on the other side of the stump. 

Half an hour’s riding covered several 
miles of hilly country, some of which 
contained more or less fresh looking 
holes, some others of which were as 


barren as a billiard ball but at lay 
we get into better country and we 
round a bend and surprise half a dozen 
animals out feeding in one field. Tyo 
race for dens, one squats like qa hiding 
squirrel, three sit up like picket ping 
looking to see what it’s all about, 

We aim out of the car, count three, 
and two bullets strike, each with 
resounding “whack” that denotes 4 
high speed bullet entering the body 
cavity. Two hogs lie kicking, the third 
dodges to safety as a bullet raises the 
dust where he’s just gone in. 

We ease the car along another hun. 
dred yards to overlook the field from a 
different angle—and await develop. 
ments. 

They soon develop. A head appears 
in a hole seventy-five yards away, 
Soon the first head gets larger and Mr, 
Chuck steps out, sniffs around and 
lumbers up a path. About that time a 
.25 calibre bullet lands between his 
shoulders and he flattens and rolls off 
the path. The other heads duck in, 
Nothing happens for an hour. A 
couple of crows fly past, a bluejay 
squalls over in a poplar tree. A dog 
starts a rabbit in the hollow. Thena 
large reddish hog starts feeding down 
in the meadow. No one saw him come 
out, he is thirty feet from the nearest 
hole, yet there he is—ten pounds of 
him—fat as his porcine namesakes, 


jas a fairly long shot—170 yards, 

one of which can be easily spoiled by 
two men trying to fire exactly on the 
word “three” so the Springfield gets 
the job, there is a pause, then dirt and 
little sticks spout up from beneath Mr. 
Chuck, he makes a leap in the air, 
another; ten feet down hill, and is out 
of sight before the echoes all die down. 
“Undershot, darn it, I pulled low that 
time,” comes a growl from the Spring- 
field rifleman. 

And so it goes, field after field, mile 
after mile over any good woodchuck 
territory. Some days you find them in 
every field. Others, they seem to have 
almost left the country. But under 
average conditions they will be in 
rather open holes in spring, in cut over 
hay fields in summer, in briar patches 
and fence rows toward fall. But every 
evening along about two hours before 
sundown you can find woodchucks out 
for feed. Hunt them with the rifle in 
clover fields. For a week or more ata 
time you will have bad luck—persist- 
enly; an unusual number of misses or 
cripples. Then everything changes. 
You kill all kinds of impossible shots. 
Any bullet used drops them. The world 
is lovely once more. 

Mix the two together. Dish in a 
little of the law of averages. Forget 
some of the poorest days. The rest, as 
we recall it, is that good old sport, 
woodchuck shooting. 
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The Spider Lake Country 






and we 
f a dozen (Continued from page 411) 
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a hiding two pounds. Chris found that he could 






































‘ket ping run rings around the square and awk- 
out, ward punt boat in which were the three 
nt three, ff other members of our party, and we 
with , managed to catch almost as many bass 
notes a fas they did by beating them to the best 
he body looking places, despite the long start 
he thirq they had. 
1ises the | When we had caught all the bass we 
felt like carrying back to the cottage, 
.er hun. Mover that tangled wilderness trail which 
| from a ff we had blazed on the trees as we came 
develop. M over, we quit fishing, though we had 
not caught the legal limit. 
appears We went ashore, built a fire, spread 
| away. , lunch and had a fine fish fry and a 
and Mr, good smoke. Realizing that we had a 
nd and jong, tough hike and then a boat ride 
; time a I of about ten miles in order to get home, 
een his we started back about three o’clock, 
rolls off ff and only reached the cottage as it was 
uck in, growing dark. 
ur. AM wWehad a fine, though fatiguing day’s 
bluejay Mf outing, but my! what appetites for 
A dog & food and sleep we acquired. Chris said 
Then a ff that the bass did not bite as well as he 
s down § had known them to in Beaver Lake, 
n come § and attributed their bashfulness to an 
learest BH east wind. 
nds of 
ikes 7 HERE are many of these primitive 
small lakes within hiking distance 
yards, of Spider Lakes and it is remarkable 
led by that they seem to be specialized as to 
on the the variety of the fish they contain. For 
1 gets illustration: there is one lake that con- 
rt and tains only mascalonge, one with north- 
h Mr. ern pike only, others with bass only, 
© lt, B and several with only wall-eyed pike. 
18 out In the Spider Lakes chain connected 
down. by channels only mascalonge and bass 
that are to be found. 
sitio The residents do not attempt to ex- 
ili plain this peculiarity of the many small 
ra lakes grouped around the Spider Lakes. 
we They say it is not a result of fish 
ond planting, as no planting has been done 
inder the small lakes, and only bass have 
ny been planted in the Spider Lakes and 
al but few even there, for planting is not 
ches needed, there being a good supply of 
native fish. 
very 
fore All the lakes mentioned are well 
- out supplied with fishfood, minnows, both 
le in mud and shiners, and frogs in abund- 
“ks ance. The scenery is beautiful, sandy 
sist. | beaches for bathing, no mosquitoes, ex- 





cept in the woods, fine drinking water 
from wells or the lakes, and the loca- 
tion is so far from the railroad that 
the waters are not over-fished, and will 
not be for many years, if at all. 

At August Dittrich’s Liberty Camp 
one can live with all the comforts and 
many of the luxuries of home and the 
city, horseback: riding, fishing, hunting, 
golf, tennis are all to be enjoyed by 
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of such places, where shooting is cay, 
ried on. This makes me lose much 
faith in public game refuges therefore, 
I do not enthuse. What is so stupid 
as to make them and then fine anyone 
for killing vermin? I don’t suppose | 


guests who desire to mix other recrea- 
tions with their angling. 

The latitude is about 46 degrees 
north and the longitude 91 west, and 
the weather during the late Spring, 
Summer and early Fall months is de- 
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lightful. 


Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 419) 


Anyone who runs a game farm will 
find sport galore all the year round, 


particularly if he is a sport lover, in 
the hunting and shooting of vermin; 
and even a great deal of satisfaction in 
trapping such birds and animals as he 
cannot always be on the lookout for 
them. 

Fathers of boys who express a desire 
to breed game should give those boys 
every encouragement. The boys will 
have an interest, whether they live on 
the farm or in the suburbs, that will 
keep them from wishing to go to the 
city to make their way. Many boys 
go to the city to work who would be 
better off in the country. Game breed- 
ing is of the immediate future and 
those who will have stock birds to sell 
will find an abundance of buyers at 
most profitable prices. 

Only a year or so ago, hunting par- 
ties going over a certain section of 
Arkansas would see, actually see, 30 
coveys of quail, but last year they saw 
only six birds. This is one of the last 
quail states in the country. As this 
is the way our native game birds are 
going, we must have game breeding, 
and more supervision, to have any 
game birds at all. 

But that same state, under law, al- 
lows the calling and shooting of wild 
turkey gobblers in the spring, in the 
breeding season. 

This absurd law is entirely the fault 
of the legislators, not of the Arkansas 
Fish and Game Commission. Now, 
while I may be wrong when I say that 
Arkansas is the last wild quail state 
where Bob Whites were found in suffi- 
cient numbers to allow shooting, but I 
am quite sure I am not when I state 
that it is the last wild turkey State. 
Very soon, however, under such shoot- 
ing provisions, there will not be a wild 
turkey left in that state, that is on 
public domains. We will have to rely 
upon private enterprise and upon pri- 
vate domains for the safety of game 
birds. 


LF in Ontario they have game sanc- 
tuaries but there is no game on 
them because shooting is forbidden and 
the sanctuaries are crowded with mink, 
crows, owls, hawks, skunks, raccoons, 
foxes, weasels, lynx and these so-called 
bird sanctuaries do not have nearly so 
many game birds as there are outside 


would be allowed to kill a snapping 
turtle or a black snake on such places! 

I notice the British Columbia Fish 
and Game Commissioner, Mr. Jackson, 
has announced he will use the Jack 
Miner crow trap extensively. 1 think 
the worst crows I ever saw, were at 
Beacon Hill Park, Victoria, B.C. There 
was a small flock of them trying their 
best to pick out the eyes of full-grown 
deer! I suppose they would easily haye 
succeeded had the deer been fawns, or 
Rocky Mountain kids or big horn 
lambs. I would not doubt but that 
crows kill many animals in this man. 
ner back in the mountains, where no 
one sees them. 


i you have placed any of the wild 

varieties of pheasants, grouse, or 
similar birds about June 1st in an en- 
closure that has no top to keep them 
from flying over, you had better give 
them a look over for wing growth and 
reclip about the end of this month, 
Have a feed trap and always feed such 
birds in the one place. I never clip 
Silver pheasants, Manchurian brown- 
eared pheasants, nor peafowl. If you 
clip a peacock or a peahen, they will be 
almost sure to break a leg. They will 
hop up high and then attempt to fly 
down; they will land hard with disas- 
trous results. When you clip a duck’s 
or a goose’s wing, only a little clipping 
of one wing will be necessary, but when 
you clip a bird of any of the wild varie- 
ties of pheasants, you must be sure to 
clip the wing very well indeed, as they 
can use their tails to balance when 
flying. I mark the greater and lesser 
snow geese by clipping the left wing 
of the lesser snows and the right wing 
of the greater snows. There is not 
much difference in the size of the 
greater and lesser snow geese. I tell 
them apart by noting that the lesser 
snows stand more erect and their bills 
are shorter. 


Minnesota 
(Continued from page 400) 


and then into Crooked Lake, then into 
Robinson River and finally you arrive 
at Upper Basswood Falls and a run 
of ten or twelve miles puts you in 
Basswood Lake via the Basswood River. 
To reach Winton you go south on this 
lake and by a jump-over portage you 
enter Newton Lake; another jump-over 
portage puts you in Fall Lake, and on 
Fall Lake you will find Winton. 


T= above is an example of a wor- 
derful canoe trip along the border 
of Minnesota and Canada. If varia- 
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SE much 


tions are desired these can readily be 
managed. Both at Ely (six miles from 







herefore, Winton) and at Winton are found out- 
$0 stupid fitters who provide provisions, tents, 
€ anyone Mf canoes, etc., and outline for you one or 
uppose [| two week canoe trips. It is my sugges- 







snapping tion that the tourist desiring to take 
n places! MH advantage of these canoeing possibili- 
bia Fish Bties make either Ely or Winton his 


J ackson, 





Because there is endless 





headquarters. 










he Jack § yariety to choose from and tastes differ, 
I think this suggestion is made. Any length 
Were at of trip can be managed. By preference, 
’. There § however, it will be found that it is best 
ng their § to start out from International Falls if 
l-grown the trip is to be made from that point 


ily have 





through to Ely. For the shorter trips 
branching out from Winton or Ely 

























Wns, or 
e horn § locate at these latter points. Since the 
ut that § tourist can rent outfits at these places, 
is man- ff he does not have to bring them along 
here no fF with him. The rugged grandeur of this 
boundary country proves especially 
... appealing to one who has been familiar 
ne wild only with the semi-stagnant lakes of 
use, Or B the warmer sections. Here the lakes 
an en- & ore filled with innumerable rocky, tree- 
F them covered islands, there are magical 
T give § waterfalls at the foot of which your 
th and first cast will find you hooked to a 
month, vicious great northern pike. The water 
d such is often startling clear and there is no 
ae mud and rank water vegetation to spoil 
If N- Bthe perfection of the picture. The 
+ you water, too, is almost icy. Even during 
will be the hottest part of the summer the 
-y will nights are chilly, and ice often freezes 
= in June. The days are mildly warm 
Seaits and delicious to the senses. For the 
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real wilderness, one will find it along 
the border of Minnesota. 







To purpose of the CAMP-SPORT- 
TOUR Series is to arouse interest 
in the various sections covered each 
month, but inasmuch as space is limited 
and there are so many desirable things 
to talk about, only the bare essentials 
can be covered. If, in looking over 
vacation places, your choice falls on 
Minnesota, you will want to get more 
definite information than is given in 
this article. 

Here, then, is where the FOREST AND 
STREAM Information Bureaus fit into 
the plan. The members of these bureaus 
are right on the spot, ready and eager 
to give help to readers seeking advice 
on where to camp, catch fish, rent boats, 
or answer any of the host of questions 
that will be in the minds of tourists. 
By consulting the outline map in the 
first part of this article you will find 
the location of these bureaus. They 
are placed in towns directly on trayeled 
routes so when you pass through, drop 
in and have a chat. A short conversa- 
tion with one of the FOREST AND 
STREAM Bureau members will result in 
more live, “hot-off-the-pan” dope than a 
magazine would be able to give you, be- 
cause conditions are always changing 





























and the local man is the only one who 
can keep up-to-the-minute. 

For the auto tourist Minnesota has 
everything to offer in the shape of scen- 
ery and choice camp spots. The people 
along the way are as kind and consider- 
ate as any I have met in any other 
state I have been through and will do 
everything to make your stay pleasant 
and agreeable. You are in the bread, 
butter and egg state when you are in 
Minnesota and whether you stop at an 
auto camp or camp out besides the road 
you will not have reason to complain. 
You not only have great stretches of 
incomparable pavement to roll over, but 
sanded roads that are kept up as well 
as any in the country. The whole of 
the real lake region of Minnesota is 
reached by good roads which will have 
a particular degree of interest to the 
tourist who has, of course, the roads 
to worry about. 

While a large portion of the gigantic 
forests of Norway and white pine that 
once covered the whole of northern 
Minnesota are gone, the soft wood 
greenery makes up for the loss. The 
lakes are still there; the fish and the 
game is there; and the outdoor lover 
has everything he wishes for. 


Modern Tendencies in 
Salmon Fishing 


(Continued from page 394) 


man’s one. Last year a friend, quite a 
fair fisherman, staying with him, to 
whom he showed everything he could, 
fishing the same flies, exchanging water 
every day, in a fortnight caught 9 
while Wood caught 57 and this sort of 
thing goes on each April and May. He 
uses flies on a specially light single 
hook, even more lightly dressed than 
mine, and only dressed for two-thirds 
of the hook, made for him by Hardy, 
sizes 3 to 12, (old Limerick size). 

He doesn’t care anything about pat- 
tern of fly and says he does fish as well 
with one fly as another. He uses a 
powerful single handed 12’ rod and the 
same leaders that I fish with, his rod 
would quickly tire an ordinary man 
but Wood measures 52 inches around 
the chest and he is exceptionally strong 
and I think he would probably do even 
better with a rod 14’ to 15’. 


E casts square, and often at an 

angle of 25 degrees upstream so 
that the fly comes about without “drag” 
until opposite or a little below him and 
he hooks many fish in even this part 
of the cast, for the remainder of the 
course of the fly his great endeavor is 
to fish the fly as slowly as he possibly 
can and to this end he frequently 
(4 or 5 times in one cast) what we 
call “mends” his cast, that is, when the 
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stream between his rod and his fly gets 
hold of the line and “drags” the fly too 
fast, he switches the line upstream 
without disturbing the fly, thus letting 
it come round as slow as he can make 
it, and when round to his side of the 
stream he often “gives line,” letting 
the line back down stream an extra 40 
yards or- more below him, tho very 
slowly. 

He says he is fishing wrong if he 
even feels his line, he sees, (his fly 
being so close to the surface) every- 
thing that happens, the fish coming to 
the fly, taking and swimming away 
with it, but he never tightens on the 
fish till it has taken up all the slack 
and pulls: He also says that the fish 
seems to “chew” the fly and does not 
eject it. His losses are his weak point, 
he may meet 40 to 50 fish in a day and 
only land 14 or 15. To better this I 
tied him some flies on very light double 
hooks, but he now writes that they will 
not do for his method, as the fish won’t 
chew them, but after taking, put them 
out at once. Still this leads one to 
think that if taken and if tightened on 
at the right instant they should be 
hooked. In any case it seems to me his 
high percentage of losses should be re- 
duced with more knowledge of his 
method. As it is he is far ahead of 
anyone in this country, especially in 
low clear water, and I think the real 
reason for his amazing results is the 
fact that the fly is only just below the 
surface, but working so very much 
more slowly, owing to the way he 
fishes, the well-greased line, unless the 
line and most of the leader is floating. 
Of course it is entirely different to 
dry fly fishing. 

It is difficult to explain any style of 
fishing in writing and I am a very poor 
hand with a pen, but I hope that I 
have been clear enough for you to give 
Wood’s method a trial and from what 
my friend, Percy Chubb, has told me, I 
should think that the Canadian rivers, 
when low, would exactly suit this style 
of fishing. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. M. CrosFIELp. 


A monument to a great angler in 
eight pages of longhand. 


E have a record of Mr. La- 

Branche’s four days on the Dee. 
For the first two days Mr. Wood did 
not fish but watched every action on 
the American’s line and fly. No fish 
were killed during the four days by 
either Mr. LaBranche or Mr. Wood 
while a third member of the party 
could not hook a fish with a prawn. 
Following the day’s fishing, many 
theories were advanced and it was at 
once apparent that since both Mr. 
Wood and Mr. LaBranche were in 


full accord on so many of the fing 


points of summer fishing that no argu. f 


ment was possible, They agreed, for 
instance, that salmon do not frighten 
as easily as many suppose, that the 
finer leader reduces “drag,” that tie 
shadow of the grove made by a leader 
does not scare a fish so much as it dis. 
tracts its attention from the fly. Why 
so many risen fish failed to be hooked 
remained, to some extent, an unap. 
swered question but the theory was 
interesting,—the possible dislocation of 
the fish’s jaw from its fairly long stay 
in fresh water—the stiffness (so neces. 
sary to make the floater ride high) of 
the dry fly hackle. 

Having assembled the above facts, 
what practical benefit, one may ask, 
can the enthusiastic though average 
salmon angler derive which, put into 
practice, may result in his hooking 
more fish? Fascinating as are both 
Mr. Hewitt’s and Mr. LaBranche’s 
book, and captivating as the acquisition 
of new salmon tackle always is, one 
experiences the sensation in contem. 
plating these two books, of being over. 
whelmed. The element of personal 
skill in casting, for instance, is so great 
that many anglers are discouraged 
after a few attempts. If, however, we 
clutch at a very few essentials and put 
them into practice, the prospect of suc- 
cess is not entirely hopeless. 

Assuming we are equipped for the 
average June fishing on a Canadian 
river, or for later fishing for that mat- 
ter, what may we expect. At this sea- 
son it is necessary for the fly to ride as 
deep as possible for which some prefer 
double, or weighted hooks. The fly 
should come round straight to the fish 
without any drag in the leader and 
when the ordinary No. 4 and 6 flies fail 
it is wise, frequently, to change to 
some large single 5/0 models. Because 
of the almost universal use of canoes 
in Canadian fishing, very few anglers 
have the patience to “back up” a pool, 
that is, to start at the bottom, after 
having fished down from the top, and 
to fish with a straight line, below or 
across, similar somewhat to trout fish- 
ing, and backing the fly up, step by 
step, or a yard to each cast, the fly not 
being allowed to hang in the water, but 


’ coming up over the fish from behind. 


In roily and very heavy water the use 
of rhodium, as demonstrated by Mr. 
Frank Grey Griswold, will take fish 
apparently by scent; while about to 
leave a pool at night, should the moon 
rise so as to cast a full beam on a3 
rapid or pool, a large white fly will 
often provide wonderful sport. 


HEN the river drops, however, 

and there is a corresponding re 
duction in the force of the current, the 
ordinary cast leaves the fly “dead” and 
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for this reason the fly should be fished 
ast over a fish by stripping in line 
with the left hand and, occasionally, by 
raising the tip of the rod. In evening 
fshing this method of using the ordi- 
nary, thinly tied, wet flies is often 
deadly by waiting for a rise and then 
casting immediately into the centre of 
the rise. This method of fishing with 
a fast moving fly will frequently dem- 
onstrate, beyond any question, that 
many rising fish do not miss the fly, 
but turn back, though not in time to 
prevent the speed of their rush from 
disturbing the water. For instance, a 
fish will frequently rise toward the 
tail end of a pool and refuse to come 
again. Particularly is this true of the 
later hours of the morning when the 
fish have backed down into the pool, 
frequently almost to the bar. There is 
not enough current to body up the fly 
and in the lower water the fly is more 
easily seen. If on the second attempt 
the fly is started the instant it touches 
the water by the immediate stripping 
in of the line, the fish will often take. 
As every salmon angler knows, fish will 
suddenly, without any apparent reason, 
commence to break water, skidding and 
jumping, sometimes within a few feet 
of an anchored canoe. Such salmon 
will, even at midday, take a fast mov- 
ing fly provided the size is right, and 
the size may be on an August forenoon 
anything between a 5/0 and a No. 8. 

Though the skill of experts in dry 
fly fishing enables them to execute a 
most perfect “shepherd’s hook” devoid 
of all drag over the exact “grove” in 
which a salmon lies, and stimulates in 
us all an ambition to achieve such per- 
fection on this earth, many good aver- 
age salmon wet fly fishermen are today 
taking salmon on the dry fly by simply 
casting from a canoe, or the bank or 
by wading, a fairly decent dry fly 
across, or slightly upstream, over water 
where a fish has been marked or one 
has occasion to believe they lie. A 
second rod is carried in the canoe and 
the dry fly used when the angler is 
through with the use of the wet fly on 
the pool in question. As to the possi- 
bilities of Mr. Wood’s method, we need 
no better assurance than the fact that 
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; = by the time this appears, Mr. LaBranche 
hind. | has undoubtedly mastered the method. 
e use 
- Mr. ND ‘now a word as to tackle. When 
fish the river drops a little, most every 
it to @ Salmon fisherman knows that he has 
moon @ taken fish on some old, worn, and badly 
on a @ chewed fly, devoid often of any hackle 
will & Whatsoever. This demonstrates that 
most of our flies are tied too heavily or 
with unnecessarily thick bodies. As 
over, the older generation of anglers fre- 
y Te quently tied their own flies this could 
the ff be remedied. It is now possible, how- 
and ever, to specify in ordering special 






In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


models of thinly tied flies, and in this 
respect experiments have been recently 
made in tying No. 6 and No. 8 limerick 
hooks, eyed to make the thin body pos- 
sible, and with shanks equal in length 
to a No. 5 and No. 3 limerick hook. 
That is to say an eyed limerick No. 5 
shank will possess a No. 8 hook which, 


of course, makes it less visible to the | 


fish. As Mr. Crosfield has pointed out, 
these hooks should be made of very fine 
wire as it requires less strain on the 
fine leader to set such hooks than 
would be necessary to set the heavy 
standardized models. 

If an angler will take his favorite 
rod and, as so well demonstrated by 
Mr. Hewitt’s drawings, have a friend 
hold a spring scale while the angler 
steps back and, elevating his rod, pulls 
against the scales, the first and most 


amazing truth will demonstrate that the | 


farther back, the higher up, a rod is 
held, the less the strain on the tackle. 
Though a heavy strain can be put on a 


fish (and of course on the tackle) by | 
holding a rod at 60 degrees, the strain | 


at 90 or 120 degrees is proportionately 


reduced, to say nothing of the play of | 


the full action of the rod, in fighting 
the fish, being proportionately increas- 
ed, which accounts for the fact that a 
nine-foot trout rod will sometimes, in 
certain water, kill a twenty-pound sal- 
mon as quickly as a grilse‘rod. The 
Monell rod, of 14 feet, 18 ounces, is un- 
doubtedly the best rod available for 
both summer and dry fly fishing and 
may be used, for that matter, for early 
fishing if time is a second considera- 
tion. This rod has a light top and is 
designed primarily to prevent the 
breaking of the light leaders essential 
to all summer fishing. Such a rod re- 
quires a light line and to bring out 
the proper action Mr. LaBranche sug- 
gests the cutting off of part of the 
taper, as a long line is not always 
necessary in using either the dry fly 
or the wet fly fished on the top of the 
water. Dry flies of the proper stiff- 
ness, with the hackles tied at right 
angles to the fly and not at 30, 45, or 
60 degrees to the hook, are available at 
several makers as are the casts (lead- 
ers) found most satisfactory. Due to 
efforts and persistance of Mr. Griswold, 
a thoroughly satisfactory reel can now | 
be had on the American market. As a 
rule, multiplying reels for salmon fish- 
ing are not thoroughly appreciated, 
but they are the only reels which will 
maintain a taut line in following a 
fish, particularly down stream through 
a rapid, and their recovery of the long 
line used sometimes, the amount of 
slack rather, in summer fishing is most 
satisfactory. That a fish killed in 
August can fight as hard as one fresh 
from the sea is beyond any question 
of argument. 
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New Model 
Wrist Radiolite 


Lies flat on the wrist 
— no strap beneath. 
Stands the bumps of 
outdoor use better than 
higher priced, delicate 
watches. Tells time 


in the dark, $4.50 


The New Yankee 
Dependable always; many 
new features of gree and 
beauty. By far the most 


popular watch 
in the world. 


$].75 


Why Risk Your 
Expensive Watch? 





he tors. 
y Crowded with opportunity any 
Pecans nd big fees 

by experts. Easy to master under our 

correspondence metheds. Credentials award- 

: ed. We assist students and graduates in 

& ting sta rted and developing their businesses. Estab- 

shed 1916. Write for information; it will opep yow 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 713,4¢Newark, N. Y. 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Den 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


incomes attained 
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J OSTAM Patented Sponge Rubber 
Recoil Pad 


Softest pad made, 
Patented April 
10, 1917 
$1.50; 2-ply 


From your dealer or direct—Black 1-ply, 
Send for 


a 3-ply, $2.50; red sponge 50c extra. 

circular, 

henna 2 MFG. CO., 5252 BROADWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the w orld. 


Mace 


Veal 
ee 
Be Prepared for Accidents 


Carry a SAFETY-KIT in your car. Keep ane 
. Kit contains gauze, cotton, 
tonr eae scissors, iodine. ete. _everything 
neede« safe, svientitic first aid in case of 
cuts, bras or other major w ron injuries. 
Packed in neat box *) that = 
pocket of car. Price in U. 8. u.38 Cc. 0. D 


First Aid Co., Dept. C, Woodlawn, Pa, 


WHY N T spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather- 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
eo for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 eash. 
impleoutdoor work with my instructions, carey 
pray Send le (not stamps) for my 
proepectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424 San Diego, 
443 








AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. 


MODERN BREAKING 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


TRAINING THE HUNTING 
DOG 


For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 


Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 
281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


Illustrated. 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
these useful dogs. It is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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219 pages. Cartridge, $1.00 


193 pages. 


Paper, 50 Cents. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
' son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 






POINTERS AND SETTERS 


| FOR SALE—TEX JINGO’S RAP’S REGIS- 
|tered pointer puppies. Chas. C. Hill, St. Jacob, Ill. 


FOR SALE—WELL BRED, POINTERS 
and setters, English bull pups. Tip Top Lodge 
Game Farm, Jackson Creek, N. C. 


THOROUGHBRED POINTERS, TRAINED 
dogs and pups. Gun dogs, champion bred. Price 
_ - on request. Fairchance Kennels, Sher 
rill, N. Y. 


REGISTERED POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
_ Approval. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 


BROKEN GROUSE AND QUAIL DOGS, 
pointers and setters, either sex, real shooting dogs, 
nice retrievers, $100.00 and up. Also several nice 
youngsters, past one year, nicely started, well 
bred, all papers, $75.00 each. Write me your 
ra wants. Henry Sommerville, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED. 
Registered, proven hunting strains, $35.00. Clay- 
ton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
-_ 7 20 days’ trial, Jean Vaughan, D66, May- 
held, Ky. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY | 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring | 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 2Uc, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


FOR SALE—9PERFECTLY TRAINED 
Coon hounds and bird dogs, C. O. D. Trial. 
Catalog Sc. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent on trial; also Irish Setter pups for sale from 
the World’s best breeding. Catalog 10c. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—MY FOUR YEAR OLD COON 











dog Lead. Guaranteed to please. For $60.00 on 
trial. B. Kesterson, B64, Sedalia, Ky. 








BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-five years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail, excellent references. 








A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
SPANIELS 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. . Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 


K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PEDIGREED PUPS, 


bred from trained hunting stock; priced to sell. 
Peck’s Kennels, Lawler, Lowa. 


FOR SALE—SPRINGERS OF THE BEST 
blood lines. Pups and youngsters. Goodspeed’s 
Kennels, Waverly, Iowa. 














MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


WHITE COLLIES; IRISH TERRIERS. 
Registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed, Russell 
Morrison, Route 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for, sale Oorang Airdales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions,’ children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each, 
sarge illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


_ 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS—(Continued) 







THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNE 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Serene 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and De 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear a 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hound, 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. P 


DOG OWNERS—MAILING LI J 
sale. Box 513, Patchogue, N. Y. =e 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS, GREY SI 
ver and white; grown dogs, eligible. Mrs Wr 
McCulloch, Cooperstown, No. Dak, oe 
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DOG REMEDIES 
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Detroit, Mi 
BIRD DOGS TRAINED. WRITE ME romi—nv 
prices. Bidwells Training Kennels, McLean, Te, DUCK . 
—_)] ing in yo 
3EAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND Puppygy “08 H Bil 
now ready. Pedigreed wonderful pet and con, =— 
poate. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsyill, 
nd. 
—— 
FOX TERRIERS, BOSTONS, IRISH spr SPECIA 
ters and English setter Pups. Minnetonka Ker 
nels, Minneapolis, Minn, aa 
WANTED — MANCHESTER (BLACK an| "3° 
tan) Terrier, dog or bitch, old or young. Sen Maine | 
full particulars to J. E. Kraft, Glenside, Pa, mate lu 
———= ing an 
ere 
BULL DOGS = 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL Pupsp| to resP 
$15.00. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas 
Texas. 
| 
| 


<a aia 
| TO PEP UP A DOG THAT IS ALL ov 
of sorts, thine and unthrifty, with harsh coat 
matterated eyes and disturbed bowels give Dent 
Condition Pills. They are a wonderful toni 
and revitalizer. Dogs of all ages that are treatel 
with Dents Distemperine pass safely through th 
distemper period. It is the one dependable remedy 
for this disease. For worms in puppies and oli 
dogs use Dents Vermifuge. It is easy to give 
safe to use and unfailingly effective. 
than thirty years the most successful kennelmer 
have used Dents Remedies. For sale at druggists 
or by mail 50c. Illustrated book on dogs, their 
training, management and treatment—10 pages, 
25c. Bond paper pedigree blanks 10c a dozen 
Advice in cases of sickness free. The Dent 
Laboratory, Newburgh, N. Y 


WORM YOUR DOGS. GIVE MY CAP 
sules and you will use no other. The recognized 
anthelmintic by the Medical profession.. Thred 
doses postpaid 65c. Gaines Drug Co., Crawford, 
ra. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS. 
A safe treatment for puppies and an effective 
treatment for grown dogs in cases of HOOK au 
ROUND WORMS and RUNNING-BARKING 
FITS in capsules for dogs and puppies, $1.00, 
Harrison Chemical Co., Dept. C, Quincy, Ill. 
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LIVE STOCK 
PHEASANTS FOR SALE—GOLDEN, AM. 








herst, Silver, Reeves, Ringnecks. Also eggs from 
the above. Tip Top Lodge Game Farm, Jackson 
Creek, N. C. 











PHESANTS, 
grouse, deer and rabbits. 
livery. Stamp for price list. 

Walhalla, Mich. 
ERINES. 


WANTED—LIVE OTTERS, WOLVERI 
Give description, price. Alaska Silver Fox Farms, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


WATERFOWL, QUAIL 
Eggs for spring de 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, 






















FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader ol 
this magazine how to get them, Just drop me 
a card for particulars, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. . 
























FOXHOUNDS 


FOXHOUNDS—ALL AGES, REGISTERED, 
pedigreed Walkers. Few choice puppies. Dr. ™. 
Casper, Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RELOAD YOUR REVOLVER AND RIFLE 
shells, and realize greater sport and economy. In- 
formation free. Everything needed. A_ shooters 
handbook for 50c, which is refunded on first $5.0 
order. Belding and Mull, 806 Osceola Road, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 
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=§|CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate; Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. August forms close July Ist. 



















’ DUCK FOODS 


ee 
BETTER DUCK SHOOTING—PLANT 

now, wild rice, sago pond plant, wild celery, 

3R “a4 duck potato and others. Food and shelter 
EY, si, Wapato ; 7 

for waterfowl, fish and muskrats. _ Literature. 

Geo. D. Hamilton, Aquatic Farms, Box 45, 


Detroit, Minn. 

a pUCK AND FISH FOODS FOR PLANT- 
Siete ing in your waters. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
> PUPP[pg WS H Blk., Oshkosh, Wisc. 

t and Com SS _s_____ 
» Hartsvill REAL ESTATE 


.  aseusasiisaamnaianmaimenenanientiinntinnnaeine 
RISH sEl§ SPECIAL REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


‘“‘Six Years with the Texas 
ANNOUNCEMENT Rangers’”’ 


Real Frontier Days in Texas 










We are offering to our readers 
copies of “Forest and Stream” for By CAPT. J. B. GILLETT 
1923, 1924 and 1925 in separate A book that will’ grip and hold you from 
yearly bound volumes, with cumula- 
tive index for each complete year. 



















start to finish, dealing with vivid realism the 
life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, 
keen-eyed guardians of the Texas frontier, in 
Well bound in durable tan buckram the days of the wild Indian, the buffalo herds, 
ard gilt-lettered, they make an attrac- the cattle rustler, the “bad man” and all that 
tive addition to any library. Here is made up the old-time frontier. The author's 
an opportunity to secure, at a special description of the great gun fight that wiped 


° duaiieat f e ree out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
price, Cuplicates of copies you wan thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 
















etonka Keg |! to «keep, but which were mislaid or “a a - ; 
Large wilderness tract in Northern lost. Postpaid to any address in U. S. © pages. ascii . Cloth, $4.00 
ACK Gide go ake te eumate ot eeueent [1] An S050. FOREST AND*STREAM PUB. CO., 






yung, § ‘ 
de, “Pa. mate lumber value. Suitable for hunt- 


1 ing and fishing club. Accessible. Well 
watered. Good hunting and trout fish- 
ing. Particulars and maps on request 


Sa . . 
LL Pups | to responsible parties. 
od, Dallas BOX 65, BREWER, MAINE 





221 West 57th St., New York City. 






The Gunowner’s Manual 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 












$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front ; Ozarks $100, 
encase! Hunting, fishing, trapping. —— Hubbard, 1973 
ALL oyrp No. Sth St., Kansas City, Kans. 
arsh Ce =e ee ee ee 
ive ; 30 ACRES, FINE BEACH, ONE OF MIN- 
ful = nesota’s beautiful lakes, $600.00. Cabin | sites 
are treated $150.00. Resorts, platting propositions. Farmer, 
1rough th Lake Shore Specialist, 325 Second Ave. So., Min- 
ble remedyfe neapolis, Minnesota. 
'S and olf — 































io ~ MISCELLANEOUS and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the 
kennelmey removal of metal fouling, the*making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 






which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows 
his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 


I a 
druggist HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
logs, thei from Scotland. The “real thing,” hand-woven and 
GO pages hard-wearing. Sport suits to measure, exclusive 
@ dozen cut $32.00, postage paid. Booklet and patterns 
1e Den free. T. B. Macauley, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 
140 Stornoway, Scotland. 


, Pes Me ee A ae tet 
¥ CaP, FINELY CRUSHED BARLEY MALT $3.35, 
ecognized™ hundred pound bag. Hop flavored malt syrup 
x Three $5.25, 3-1, cans. Hops $3.00 case. Nichols & 
~rawiordi@ Sons, Quincy, Ohio. 


cinerea cancers eae 
WANTED—TO PURCHASE SUPPLY OF 


NORMS. : . 
gs small fish for stocking private pond. Perch, pouts, 
effective nickerel. C. O. Littlefield, East Walpole, Mass. 


Land o’ Lakes Bulletin 


A QUARTERLY magazine pub- 
lished up in the woods of 
Wisconsin. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


22h WEST ST8& S¥., N- ¥. CITY. 
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Co-operative with all conserva- 
tion matters, and a strong booster C4 CEO 6 ak OS ee ORO OO 8 666 Ce Ree COO De Od Oba 6 Oe es oe 6 Oe ee eae se 
for the Izaak Walton League. 
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Pictures and articles on fishing, 
hunting and outdoor subjects. 







ececececec ee eee cere eee oer eeeosreesree ees eeeeoeeeeerseereseeerereeeeseeees 


Single Copies 25c. $1.00 per Year 
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2 V hard fluted rubber handle, other parts 


nickel, adjustable head for perfect 
= focus up to 400 feet, extra bulb in 
special compartment. All self-con- 
tained. No battery furnished. Manu- 


FE GSES SCECH SHS CESK HESHHEE HEHE OSCHHCHHOSCHHOHSHE CHS TECOHOEE+. HHKEEEO 









For a three-time order deduct.......... 5% 
For a six-time order deduct........... 10% 














(PLE factured to sell for $4.00; sent post- 

o paid ge cand pewupee i All classified ads must reach us before Ist of the month preceding date of issue. 
$5.00 gust iss I, s i ands y Ist. 

= 221 arg 87th St., e City August issue ady. must be in our hands July Ist 
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FOR SIX BEST LETTERS 
On the results obtained from the regular 
use of prepared dog food. Letters not over 
| 200 words. Better if accompanied by g: 
photographs. Send in your letter today! 


Oe. Miller's A-1 Products 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Miller's A-1 Biscuit, Kibbled Biscuit, Ration, 
and Puppy Meal; and Canin-ol (Wash). Ask 
your dealer for particulars. Write for free 
sample. Send dealer's name. 


BATTLE CREEK B0G FOOD CO. 
34 STATE street 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs 


POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers. 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Middleboro, Mass, 








Year! 


Estb, 1870 


Buyers of Silver Foxes 


Should insist on registration in the 
American National Fox Breeders Assn. 
The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official 
recording association thru inspection and 
registration. A copy of the Year Book of 
the Silver Fox Industry will be sent those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


Raise Silver Joxes 


Boost Your /ncome 


Profitable, interesting, easy— Silver Fox 
breeding combines pleasure 
» with business. Start with 
the best foundation stock, 
Warren Rayner Silvers are 
prolific, robust, high scor- 
ing foxes. None better, few 
as good. Write for plans 
and price list. 


bearers and one of the best of 

fishermen, as it can catch fish by 
fair play swimming in their own ele- 
ment. Like the beaver the otter is get- 
ting very scarce. They are easily 
e trapped and for that reason are get- 
ting thinned out. 


r SHE otter is one of our best fur- 


Warren Rayner Silver Fox Co. 


1012 Warren Rayner Bldg., Warren Pa. 


Squab Book FREE 


are raised in one month, sell for high 
Make money breeding 
months’ 


prices, Sold by millions. 
‘ We ship everywhere on three 

» our famous breeding stock. Alisupplies. Estab- 

rite now for big color-printed 

Breeding 


602 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


Otters are great ramblers, but al- 
ways follow their own trails and come 
back to their own landing if not 
frightened away. They follow streams 
up and down and a trap set at their 


landing place is fairly sure to get one. 
There are perhaps more ways of catch- 
ing them than of any other animal. In 
small brooks pick out places for set- 
ting your traps and fence them in with 
dry brush; be sure it isn’t green, and 
you are quite apt to get one. 
One way of making a catch is to 
place a dead stick or pole across a run, 
putting dry brush above it to make the 
fur. Healthy stock—Pos-| otter go underneath. He has to place 
So val  easrattect” Sauj| his feet on bottom in order to turn up 
for New Illustrated Folder.| and you can’t miss him if the trap is 
THE POSSUM HOLLOW | i, the right place. 


R. F. D. No. 206, _~* Se —_n. Fv. No. 206, Springfield, 0. 0. 
Where lakes and streams are frozen, 


< FOXES xX ; y otters have to follow the shores under 


the ice to get air. Any place where a 

little stream of water comes in will 
Alaskan Blues and Silvers; high quality; low] keep open and there they can get air. 
prices; six bank references; over twenty-five 

A good plan is to hunt up these places 


year period many satisfied customers. Booklet 
ec, nae Nb dae bis. before the water freezes, dig a little 
CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, F.S. Empire Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. | channel and make a place to set the 
446 


@y RAISE CHINCHILLA 


D BEVEREN FUR RABBITS 


ae SUPPLY STOCK AND 
A x CH FO! 


year $1. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
__1115 Outdoor Building Holmes Park, Missourl 


Foxes — Squirrels — Raccoons — Minks 
Muskrats — Skunks 


We sell anything that bears 
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Otter eating a fish. 


Henry Braithwaite’s 
/ ales of the Forest 


The Otter 


trap. Have a few of these sets along 
the brooks and around lakes and you 
will pick up about every otter that 
comes along. 


Another good way is to lay a trout 
or any good scent on a flat rock above 
the water and lay a flat stone over it 
there; set the trap in an eddy under 
it as the otter has to swim upstream 
and will go in the eddy to get the bait. 

I once caught an otter in a trap set 
for lynx, baited with rabbit. I was 
telling an old Indian about it later and 
he said, “oh rabbit very good bait, my 
fadder’s grandfadder catchum great 
many otter that way. Setum rabbit 
on shore eat um bush, and setum trap. 
Otter jump on rabbit, get in trap.” 
What he meant was to set the rabbit so 
it would look as if it were eating the 
bush. 

In setting traps around lakes and 
streams under the ice, be sure the wa- 
ter is deep enough so it won’t freeze 
to the bottom. Where a spring comes 
in, by digging a trench out to deep 
water the spring .water will keep it 
open and every otter that comes along 
will be sure to find it. 


~ winter otters will follow up and 
down streams and come out at every 
air hole. By following fresh tracks 
you can often shoot one, but be sure 
not to shoot him too near the air hole, 


It will identify you. 
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for if there is any life in him, he will 
get into the water. I was once fol- 
lowing three otters up a dead-water 
where there were short rapids in places 
that never froze. I followed up until 
I came to an air hole. They hadn’t 
been out and I knew they would be 
soon. It was very cold, and getting be- 
hind a bush near the hole, I took off 
my snow shoes to warm my feet by 
tramping round on them. In about 
twenty minutes an otter came out on 
the ice and began to roll around. As 
soon as I thought he was far enough 
from the water I fired. The shot struck 
him, but he had life enough ‘to roll 
over and finally into the water. I 
saw that in a few seconds he would be 
going under the ice into the pond be- 
low. I rushed out, but found I couldn’t 
reach him so I jumped in and seized 
him. The water was deeper than I 
expected and in throwing him out on 
the ice, I lost my balance and was 
floating down as the otter would have, 
when my feet brought up against a 
large rock under the water and I just 
managed to crawl out. It was zero 
weather and luckily for me there was 
plenty of dry wood near by so I could 
make a big fire before my clothes were 
frozen so stiff I would have been un- 
able to move. That was the third time 
that having a reserve of dry matches 
saved my life. I might say here that 
I advise every hunter and woodsman 
going into the woods in cold weather, 
to be sure and carry matches where 
they cannot get wet. 
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Disappear in 
Five Minutes 


bie can rid your dog== 
in five minutes—of that 
maddening pest—fleas. 

Simply wet dog. Pour on 
Spindler’s Liquid Flea Soap. 
Shampoo. Wait five min- 
utes. Rinse and dry. That’s 
all. Every flea will have 
been killed, not from poison, but by shinbedy closing its pores. 

Soothing to tender skin. Leaves body clean and coat soft and lustrous. 

Used regularly by many famous kennel owners. 

At your dealer’s or send 25 cents with coupon for trial 
can and booklet, “Keeping the Dog Clean.” Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 


SANITARY LIQUID SOAP & SUPPLY CO. 
2994 Alter St. : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


onan cenansecacsccconcensasenseeesenannnsecnnesascecesneesssnneccnesencscncacacssscasscooss, 


qo 
j Sanrrary Ligquip Soap & Suppty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: I enclose 25 cents, coin. Send me trial can of } 
: Spindler’s Liquid Flea Soap, prepaid, and booklet (FS1). 3 


Naa Da i eb i 
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DOG FOODS AND GLOVER’S 
For every age, size and breed. A WORM CAPSULES 


complete diet in_ itself, which Have Saved Many Valuable Dogs 
cleanses the teeth, sweetens the When Your PUPPY OF dog is restless, hes irregulae 
. s wels, perverted appetite or a natec re: 

breath and keeps the digestive or- of the abdomen, he is probably suffering from worms 
gans in good condition. Start —one of the most prevalent and serious ailments. 
f di SPRATT’S d d At the first symptom give Glover’s Vermifuge or 
ceeding today an Glover’s Worm Capsules as directed on package. 
watch results. Let your veteri- Glover’s Imperial Medicines for all 

i i dog ailments are for sale at Drug 
narian advise you. on wee taaee 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK Sporting Goods 

. . ores. 

It contains many valuable hints Write for Free Book 
on the care and feeding of all sizes 
and breeds of dogs, 
also a special section 
on the diseases of the 
dog which is invalu- 
able to every dog- 
owner. Sent free on 
request. 


SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 
Newark, N. Je 


POINTER PUPPIES 


Of The Best Quality 
Seven pointers by Kirk’s Ashantee Dominant 
and out of a Kent Elkwood-Lou Rip-Rap bitch. 
Third litter of those Dominant pups. Better 
wire. Beautiful, brainy pups. All papers. 


EDWIN H. BOWERS Savona, N. Y. 


Le a 
eee Wire Netting at Wholesale 
A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 


D 


— RiTAer-\s 4 type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 
Dealel prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass. i i 



















HE average matchbox is more for 
ornament than use. A small oval- 
shaped bottle that will hold a dozen or 
more matches, corked tightly could lay 
in the water for days and the matches 
would be dry. Never draw on this sup- 
ply except in emergency. Carry plenty 
in other pockets. In warm weather, 
you can easily dry matches if they get 
wet. Get two dry sticks, sharpen the 
end of one like a small wedge; make a 
crease in the other and put the point of 
the wedge in and move back and forth 
very hard until it begins to smoke. 
Rub the wet match slowly back and 
forth in that, being careful not to rub 
off the sulphur and it will soon light. 
I was once going up a dead water 
brook looking for a chance to set a 
mink trap, when I saw an otter com- 
ing down over an old beaver dam. He 
saw me and instantly dove into the 
little pond just below it. It wasn’t 
over twelve feet across with another 
little dam at the outlet. I thought I 
had the otter sure for there was no 
way he could get out without going 
over the dam through a little run of 
water about a foot wide. The first 
thing he did was to go round the bot- 
tom of the pond stirring up mud so 






































Dept. E. T. 56 
H. CLAY GLOVER 


Co., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





















Oya et ers , Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


4 ie Crown Iron Works Co. PsP AyineaPolis» 
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Propagation of 
Wild Birds 


By HERBERT K. JOB 








I couldn’t see anything. I stood at the 
| run with an ax drawn as I knew he 
would soon have to come out. In a 
'few seconds I saw a head coming over 
the dam and as I started to give the 
final blow, the bank gave way, my 
foot slipped and I fell on top of the 
otter. I hardly know what happened 
in the mix-up, but I lost part of the 
sleeve of my jumper and managed to 
/ crawl out covered with mud and water. 
I don’t know where the otter went, but 
if he had any sense of humor, he must 
have had a good laugh at my expense. 





NOTHER adventure I had was 
when I had been trapping in the 
fall and had a number of deadfalls set 
| for otter. The Indians call the dead- 
| falls “killhages.’? They are simply 
| two poles laid across the otter’s trail 


| | heavily weighted down with the trap 
' stick which the otter springs in sliding 


A complete manual on game 
breeding profusely illustrated 
with over 100 photographs of 
game birds. 


The author gives practical 
methods of Propagation of 
Quails, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Pigeons, 
Doves, Ducks, Geese and 
Swans. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part I—Methods with Gallinaceous 
Birds. 
Chapter 
. General Methods. 
. Quail Propagation Methods. 
. The Grouse Family. 
. The Wild Turkey. 
. Pheasant Rearing. 
. Other Foreign Gallinaceous 
Species. 
. Pigeons and Doves. 
. Control of Vermin. 
II—Methods with Wild Water- 
fowl. 
9. Wild Ducks. 
10. Wild Geese. 
. Swans. 
12. Wading Birds. 
. Refuges. 
Part III—Methods with the Smaller 
Land Birds. 
14. Preliminary Matters. 
15. Aids to Nesting. 
16. Making Surroundings Attrac- 
tive. 


17. Artificial Feeding. 


Propagation of Wild Birds is a 
book which every game breed- 
er and lover of birds should 
have. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 
size 6!4 by 83% inches. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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| if it wasn’t sprung. 


|| found it was all right. 


over. It was near the settlement and 
I came out a few days for Xmas and 
brought out some furs. I was away 
from my lines about two weeks and in 
| the meantime there came a heavy snow- 
| storm. Upon going back to the woods, 
the first killhage I came to looked as 
I walked on by it 
and then thought to myself, “if I leave 


||| it setting all winter, the weight of the 


| snow will break it down.” So I went 
| back and was kicking up the snow 
| around it when an otter tail appeared. 
I wasn’t long getting the snow and 
| weights off it and in pulling the otter 


|| out, I noticed black hairs in the snow 


where it had lain. I thought sure the 


1! otter had spoiled and the hairs were 


investigated and 
Then I picked 
the black hairs and found another 
| otter. I laughed to myself afterward 
| for I had kicked all around the trap to 
| see if there were any more. 


|coming out, but I 


| Otters are very hard to shoot on 


| account of their fur being so thick and 
/one should never fire at one’s head on 
' unless he has a very powerful gun. I 
remember once of going down a dead- 


|| water and seeing an otter swimming 


up. I reached for my gun as quickly 
as possible and he rose up head and 
breast all out of the water to see what 
| I was. I fired at him at twenty yards 
and he went out of sight. I hunted 


/ some time but found no sign of him. 


A friend of mine trapping some twelve 
| miles north of me caught him in a trap 
about a week later, with a charge of 
shot in his breast. The gun I had was 
a cheap one and it taught me a lesson 
| not to depend on that kind of a weapon 
| again. 


was once raking hay on a_ wild 
meadow and had a good dog with 
me; he was a bull terrier and a great 
fighter. I saw an otter coming across 





the meadow from one point of ty, 
woods to another. I set the dog on 
him and ran with my rake to help him 
out. We had a running fight across 
the meadow until the otter reached the 
woods on the opposite side and made 
his escape. He left a badly cut-up dog 
and a broken rake behind him. The 
dog didn’t seem able to get hold of him, 
and an otter never bites and holds on, 
but his jaws go like a pair of clippers, 
biting and letting go and then biting 
and letting go again. 


Y brother-in-law was ploughing in 

a field beside the Nashwaak River 
one day. He had a large dog, part 
Newfoundland and the rest just dog. 
The dog was on the bank hunting 
around when suddenly he started 
howling. My brother-in-law dropped 
the plough and ran to see what the 
trouble was. The dog and an otter 
were in a tussle in the edge of the 
water and the otter was working him 
out into the river and would have 
drowned him if my brother-in-law had 
not run out and got hold of him and 
driven the otter away. He thought no 
doubt the otter came out of the river 
and attacked the dog. 

Indians say otters are very easily 
tamed. One told me his father had a 
tame one, but I think he must have 
raised it from a kitten. It got so at- 
tached to him that it wouldn’t sleep 
anywhere except beside him. When go- 
ing on his trapping line, the Indian 
had to shut it up in the wigwam, but 
as soon as it got out, even if it was a 
week afterward, it would take his trail 
and find him no matter where he was. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this, 
for I took the hides off all I ever tamed. 


The Trails and Peaks of the 
Presidential Range of the White 


Mountains 


POCKET size book of seventy- 
nine pages and a map, with forty 
photographs taken by the Shorey Stu- 
dio of Gorham, N. H., and the author. 
It has been designed to fill the wants 
of those people who climb only on the 
Presidential Range and who do not 
wish to purchase a guide book covering 
all of the New Hampshire mountains. 
It is believed that this is an accurate 
and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject and it has received the hearty 
approval of those people most familiar 
with these mountains. 

Those who are interested in having 
under one cover many beautiful pic- 
tures of this famous range will find 
this little book a good investment. 

The retail ,price of the book is $1.00 
per copy. Orders can be filled at your 
bookstore or by THE Davin Press, 44 
Portland Street, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 
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